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THE FEATHERED-SERPENT COLUMN OF CHICHEN-ITZA 
Restoration made from mutilated examples. 


Two of these columns are placed in each principal portal, facing outward. The end of the 
tongue extends forward on the narrow terrace nearly to the head of the stairway. 


Base (head of serpent) vesting on temple floor. 

Shaft (body of serpent) with feather decoration. 

Capital (tail of serpent) with atlantean figures in relief supporting the lintel. 

Tail of Serpent, broken off in principal examples, but originally, probably turned up at 
the point and tipped with sculptured rattles. 

¢ Three linted timbers cut midway in their length. 


AD SR 


Three-membered molding—archaic cornice—about midway in height of building. 


Soffit or incline of arch of vestibule, ; 
Decorated zone of entablature, 56 inches wide to upper moldings. 
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ARCHAEOLOGICAL STUDIES AMONG THE ANCIENT 
CITIES OF MEXICO. 


By W. H. Homes. 


Mr. W. H. Holmes, the Curator of the Department of 
Anthropology in the Field Columbian Museum, in 1895, ac- 
companied Mr. A. V. Armour, in his yacht Ituna, to various 
ports on the Gulf Coast of Mexico, and made several trips to 
the interior for the purpose of examining the ancient cities 
situated there. : 

He embodied the results of his observations in an interesting 
and valuable report accompanied by a large number of excel- 
lent drawings and photographic views, and the report has 
been published by the Museum as No. 1 of the Anthropologi- 
cal series. The second number will include descriptions of 
Palenque, Mitha, Monte Alban and San Juan Teotihuacan, and 
embody five panoramic views. 

This volume purports to be only a sketch of the vari- 
ous ruined cities and sites visited, but goes into considerable 
detail, in several instances, aud especially in treating of the 
various ruins encountered on the islands of the Eastern Coast 
of Yucatan, and of the monuments of Chichen-Itza and Uxmal. 
Though many of the sites have been visited before, some are 
wholly new, and all are presented in such a way as to give 
new impressions of the remarkable architectural remains. 

The following is a summary prepared by himself, along with 
a few outlines to represent the peculiar features of the archi- 
tecture of the region.—_{ THE Epiror. } 

The people were of tribes represented in the country to-day 
by 500,000 Indians of more or less pure blood. They were 
well advanced in many branches of culture and stood at the 
head of the American nations in the march toward civilization. 
They were recent comers to the peninsula, and must have had 
their origin in the West or Northwest. They are best repre- 
sented by their architectural remains, which exhibit many 
unique and interesting features, all probably of native devel- 
opment, though in cases strongly suggesting foreign models. 
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The construction of the buildings was somewhat minutely 
studied and their simple plan, massive walls and ponderous roofs 
are thought to indicate the efforts of beginners in the art of 
stone construction. The chambers are all vaulted, the arch 
being of two varieties, one employing the horizontal span prin- 
ciple and the other the lean-to, though the latter is used always 
and only as anauxiliary to the former. The prevailing form is 
based on the horizontal span, employing not single long slabs, 
reaching from wall to wall, but a series of short slabs so placed 
as to bridge the void by degrees. A course of stones is laid 
along the top of each of the opposing walls, projecting inward 
a little, a second course is laid in like manner, and others fol- 
low until by a series of offsets the sides have approached to 
within a foot or two, when a course of large well-squared slabs 
is laid across, completing the span. 

In examples employing the lean-to principle, the construc- 
tion is the same up to the point of connecting the closely ap- 
proximate walls. Instead of laying a course of flat cap-stones 
across, two courses were employed, set on edge on the upper 
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Sketch of Fallen Feather-Serpent Column. 
Facade of temple of the tables, showing point of reptiles tail turned upward. 


courses of the walls and inclined together at the top, continuing 
the pitch of the walls and forming the true cuneiform arch. 
The object of the offsetting is, of course, to reduce the span of 
the void, thus permitting the use of ceiling stones of small size 
instead of large and long stones which were hard to obtain and 
easily broken, or beams of wood which soon decayed. These 
arches really represent the emancipation of the Maya builder 
from the thraldom of the wooden beam. 

The walls are very massive and it is computed that often 
two-thirds or more of the space occupied by a building is solid 
masonry. The bearing is composed of broken stone set in 
mortar of excellent quality, and the facing consists of hewn 
blocks neatly laid, but without apparent appreciation of the 
importance of breaking joints systematieally, and of transverse 
binding. Nearly all surfaces have been finished in washes of 
color. The floors and roofs are of concrete, and the roof- 
combs are high walls of masonry, built exclusively for orna- 
ment and always richly decorated. 





The construction of the average building is shown in the plates. 
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The function of the buildings is manifest, for temples are 
distinguished from other structures which are mere assem- 
blages of many apartments under one roof. The temple has a 
specialized plan, the most usual form having two chambers, 
one behind the other. The first serves as a vestibule to the 
second which has no light save from the front door, and is con- 
sidered to be the Sanctuary, as it was undoubtedly the sacred 
chamber where idols were kept or the most sacred rites perform- 
ed. The more highly specialized examples have additional 
apart-ments at the sides of or behind the Sanctuary; but these 
never detract from the isolation and somber privacy of the 
sacred chamber. 

The panorama ot Chichen-Itza includes a much more exten- 
ive cluster of crumbling buildings, which cover perhaps half a 
square mile of the jungle covered plain. Inthe foreground is 
the group known as the Nunnery or Palace, with its annexed 
buildings, seen from the rear. To the right is the low box- 
like building called Akabtzib, and over and beyond the Nun- 
nery come first the strange round building called the Caracol 
because of its winding stairway; the square building called the 
Red House; the Tennis Court with its great parallel walls and 
temples; the lofty pyramid temple called El Castillo, and to 
the right of the latter a wonderful group of pyramids, ridges, 
mounds and foundations of buildings called the Group of the 
Columns, because of the almost numberless remnants of stone 
columns, round and square, that cover the ground plans of 
some of the structures. Other demolished temples are scat- 
tered about, but the most striking features of the site are the 
two great cenotes, or natural cisterns. The Cenote Grande in 
the center of the picture is some 70 feet deep and nearly 200 
feet in diameter. The basin is approximately circular and has 
nearly vertical walls, save at one side where the slope has been 
reduced by erosion so that descent can be made to the edge 
of the pool of water resting calmly at the base. The other, 
the Sacred Cenote, is farther away in the middle distance, and 
is more regular in form and more interesting, because tradition 
says that here victims and treasure were thrown in to appease 
the insatiable barbarian gods. These Cenotes are merely great 
sinks into subterranean waterways, much rounded by crumbling 
of the limestone walls, They are blocked up by debris so that 
the water is held in a seepage basin. The city is in the center 
of a great plain, which extends to the horizon on all sides, un- 
broken save by the billowy surface of the dwarfish forest. 

The many chambered buildings could hardly have been other 
than dwellings for communities, sacred or otherwise, as the 
rooms are small, plain and rarely connected save in pairs. 
Those constructions represented by two great parallel walls 
were no doubt gaming courts, and the unique double turretted 
tower of Chichen-Itza was a watch tower and citadel. The 
latter building is here, for the first time, fully analyzed. It is 
shown that it was composed of two turrets, the larger 4o feet in 
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FROM NO. 1 ANTHROPOLOGICAL SERIES. FIELD COLUMBIAN MUSEUM. 
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TRANSVERSE SECTION OF AN ORDINARY YUCATEC BUILDING. 


The upper part of the pyramid is shown with the stairway at the left. 

Lower wall-zone pierced by a plain doorway. 

Doorway showing squared and dressed stones of jamb. 

Wooden lintels cut midway in length. 

Doorway connecting front with back chamber and showing position of cord holders. 

Inner face of arch dressed with the slope. 

Ceiling, or cap-stones of arch. 

Lower line of mouldings, a survival of the archaic cornice. a 
Decorated entablature zone. 

Upper mouldings and coping. 


. False front with decorations, (Occasionally added.) 


Roof-crest with decorations, (occasionally added. ) 
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diameter and some 28 feet in height, supporting the smaller 
about 20 feet in diameter and perhaps 5 feetin height. The 
walls were not sloping, as heretofore supposed, but vertical, 
and the profile was not unlike that of the ordinary buildings of 
the same locality. A graphic section makes the many pecu- 
liarities of the structure quite clear. 

The doorways, columns, roof-combs and other features of the 
constructions are presented in considerable detail, and the 
remarkable feathered serpent column— illustrated in the 
frontispiece —is taken as an index of the advance in taste, as 
well as in construction, of these ancient builders. It has been 
learned, through Mr. Alfred P. Maudslay, who conducted ex- 
tensive excavations at Chichen, that the tail of the serpent, in 
all or nearly all of these columns, bent outward under the 
lintel and then upward at the point, and the illustration, repro- 
duced in Fig. 2, has been altered to indicate this. This feature 
is correctly shown in Fig. 3, which represents a round column 
with squarish cap, the other end being extended and bent 
upward forming the tip of the serpent’s tail. 

The use of the serpent in architectural display was prevalent 
in all the Maya cities. In the shape of columns it guards the 
portals of the temples, and its body forms the long, steep bal- 
ustrades that border the great stairways. In approaching 
the temple of El Castillo, at Chichen, from the north, the visi- 
tor passes between two great serpents’ heads extended on the 
ground at the base of the stairway, climbs the go steps between 
the balustrade bodies, and enters the portal between a second 
pair of ferocious looking reptiles that guard the way to the 
sanctuary. At Chichen, the serpent also enters into many of 
the Mosaic relief designs with which the facades are embellished, 
and into the mural reliefs of the sanctuary interiors. In Uxmal, 
it is interwoven with the elaborate ornaments of the facades, 
forming most intricate and tasteful designs. In Palenque, and 
others of the more southern cities, this symbol is of even more 
frequent occurrence and appears in some form in nearly all the 
sculptured and plastic decorations of the wonderful temples. 

The serpent is always conventionally treated and the style 
of convention varies greatly with the place, and in the same 
with the manner of use. It is very generally furnished with 
feathers —always elegantly treated—and was, no doubt, the 
Feathered Serpent God of the Maya race, corresponding to the 
Quetzalcoatl of the Nahua mythology and art. 

The greatest marvel of these monuments is, perhaps, the sys- 
tem of mural decoration, a large part of the wall space being 
covered with sculptures. A multitude of symbolic devices and 
designs have been worked out in high relief by setting separate 
sculptured blocks into the face of the wall, forming a rich mo- 
saic. It is impossible to say of the ornamental art of any 
primitive people just what causes have operated to bring it 
into existence, or what ideas underlie its varied phenomena. 
We discover, in the non-essential elaborations of these ancient 
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buildings, numerous elements surely traceable to constructive 
sources, but we further perceive that most of the motives em- 
ployed in embellishment have their origin in religion; that 
their use in art was first significant and second esthetic. It is 
almost certain, that every life form that entered into the em- 
bellishment of temples and palaces was employed because it 
occupied some place in the mythologic symbolism of the build- 
ers. The serpent, the tiger, the turtle, the bird, the monster, 
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represent mythic conceptions. Men were deities or their 
representatives, or were depicted in scenes that relate to rites 
or duties of a religious nature. It is further believed, that very 
many of the purely conventional designs, the scrolls, the frets, 
the meanders and the zigzags had meanings, hidden to the 
uninitiated, coming down from their less conventional phases 
of development. It is pretty certain that even in the latest 
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periods of Maya history the various motives employed in 
decoration were not only significant, but that they were not 
used out of their traditional or appropriate associations, and 
when we see a life form or even a non-graphic device associ- 
ated wifh a given structure we may fairly assume that it has, 
or had, a special significance and function in that connection. 

All the sculptor’s work is crude as compared with civilized 
art, but it is virile and, apparently full of promise of higher 
achievement. Portrait sculpture was probably not practiced, 
or if attempted the form of expression was so conventional as 
to rob the representation of marked individuality. Sculpture 
found its subjects almost wholly within the animal kingdom, 
and, though we observe that species was portrayed with some 
degree of truth, it is apparent that with creatures as with 
human beings, mythic characters were of more importance to 
the sculptor than the realistic. 

Graphic art seems to have covered pretty much the whole 
field of nature generally with rude vigor. Extensive subjects 
in bright colors, covering the walls of some of the chambers of 
Chichen include village scenes and battle pieces strongly sug- 
gesting the work in some of the ancient manuscripts. There 
is a lack of perspective, and a mixing up of sizes, and the 
general style of presentation is suggestive of that of the 
ancient Egyptians. 

We see in the panoramic views given how the great groups 
of remains are spread out upon the forest covered plains of 
Yucatan, The foliage has been omitted to such an extent that 
even the foundation terraces are distinctly outlined. Uxmal 
is seen from the north, and in the foreground we look down 
upon the quadrangle of the Nunnery, so called, with its four 
long, low richly decorated buildings facing asquarecourt. On 
the left, near at hand, is the unique round-ended pyramid 
crowned by the two buildings known as the House of the Ma- 
gician and reached by steep, lofty flights of stone steps. 
Spread out in the distance are several important structures— 
the Governor’s House on its lofty triple-terraced pyramid, a 
long block-like yet imposing structure; the House of the Tur- 
tles, on a lower level of the same terrace; the House of the 
Pigeons, with its serrate roof-comb looking like a long line of 
window-pierced gables, and behind these still the solid masses 
of the two truncated pyramids, from which the buildings have 
disappeared. At the left again are seen two or three inferior 
pyramids, and in the midst of the forest, at the right, are the 
crumbling remains of otherimportant structures. On all hands 
is the far reaching wooded plain, extending to the distant and 
perfectly level horizon. The associated map shows clearly the 
relations of the:-various monuments and gives a number of the 
ground plans. 

















NOTES ON THE DATA OF MICHIGAN ARCHA:- 
OLOGY. * 


By Har tan I. Smitru, Sacinaw, E. S. MICHIGAN, 


So little scientific investigation has been made of Michigan 
Antiquities, that the results, in the way of literature and speci- 
mens, are comparatively meager. Students, therefore, have 
at present but few data available for study. Besides the scant 
literature, there are some careful observers who have a general 
knowledge of the resources of their own immediate region, and 
a few who possess manuscript notes, maps and photographs, 
which are of value to science. There are also several collec- 
tions of authenticated specimens from Michigan, within the 
State and in eastern institutions. 

This present knowledge of the antiquities of Michigan is no 
index of its archzologic wealth. The explorations which have 
been completed in a few of the mounds, village sites and other 
remains promise a rich harvest of facts for comparison, as the 
reward of future survey and excavation in the unexplored loca- 
tions, and that many more such locations are yet to be discov- 
ered. The distribution of known antiquities also indicates that 
many more await the explorer, and the testimony of ethnology 
is in entire harmony with this suggestion. At this time the most 
feasible method of arriving at a fair comprehension of all the re- 
sources is by reviewing the data at hand; meanwhile, we hope 
that in the near future such a careful archzologic survey may be 
made of the whole State as will give a correct and complete idea 
of its archeology. In reviewing the data, it will not be neces- 
sary to burden the subject by repeating much of what has already 
been published, but only to refer to the sources of information, 
hoping that at some future time, when proper surveys and ex- 
plorations shall have been completed, a synopsis of the present 
literature may be made and supplemented, with the results of 
those examinations, in a form which shall present at once to the 
student the complete evidence for Michigan. 

The Twelfth Annual Report of the Bureau of Ethnology 
contains a résumé of the Mound Exploration of the Bureau. 
This report, which is one of the most recent publications men- 
tioning any of the antiquities of Michigan, devotes less than 
half a dozen pages to the mounds of the State. The five em- 
bankments, known as “forts,” along: Rifle River, in Ogemaw 
County, near West Branch, are mentioned. Two of these are 
covered by heavy timber and dense underbrush, so that what- 
ever evidence they have to offer to investigation is in its en- 
tirety, undisturbed by superficial excavation. Two small 
round mounds, in Antrim County, about four feet high and 
twenty feet in diameter, are also mentioned. These have been 
found to contain human skeletons, one in each mound in 
a sitting posture. The mounds were surrounded by a ditch, 





* Presented at the first meeting of the Michigan Academy of Science, December 26th, 1894. 
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or slight hollow, from which, it is possible, a part of the 
earth for their structure was taken. In this respect they re- 
sembled Fobear Mound, No. 1, of the Saginaw Valley. 

In one of the mounds mentioned in the report, was 
found part of a Busycon Shell, which had possibly been used 
as acup or bowl. Its outer surface was covered with incised 
lines. The shell, which must have come from the sea coast, 
indicates either trade or travel, or both ; while copper, identi- 
fied as coming from the Upper Peninsula, found in the mounds 
of Ohio and parts of the south, indicates exportation, as con- 
trasted with this and other evidence of importation. The re- 
port further mentions certain holes near the mounds in Antrim 
County, which now partly filled, are from three to four feet in 
diameter. Some ofthese pits have been excavated to a depth of 
six feet without reaching the original bottom. They were, doubt- 
less, ancient cache pits, in which were stored corn and other 
provisions, and are similar to the Frazier cache pits of the 
Saginaw Valley, which were recently obliterated by cultivation. 
The officers of the bureau report no ancient mounds near the 
sites where Jesuit mission stations were located. It is stated 
that some mounds, to which attention had been directed, proved, 
upon examination, to be simply of geologic origin. 

Preceding the publication of this report, the Bureau of Eth- 
nology issued, in 1891, a “ Catalogue of Pre-Historic Works 
East of the Rocky\ Mountains,” compiled by Prof. Cyrus 
Thomas. In this the various pre-historic structures are classi- 
fied geographically by states and counties. Following the 
enumeration of each series of works is a reference to the 
sources of information, either in manuscript, published form, or 
communications from local students. This catalogue was com- 
piled chiefly fromthe printed records, supplemented by replies 
to inquiries addressed to persons mentioned in the records. It 
therefore embraces a greater number of references to the lit- 
erature of Michigan Archeology than any other publication at 
present available for general use. So complete is this list, that 
it seems necessary to’refer to but few of the publications appear- 
ing prior to its compilation, as such oid only burden the 
student, who would be more benefited by direct examination of 
the catalogue. We may well, for the present, take it as a 
ground-work for future research, and later, continue the 
methods inaugurated therein. 

The portion of this catalogue relating to Michigan is included 
between pages 106 and 117, and is accompanied by a map of the 
Lower Peninsula, upon which are indicated, in a general way, 
the locations of pre-historic works. It is interesting to note one 
of the causes which affects this indication — more works, in pro- 
portion to the ‘natural distribution, are indicated where our 
European civilization is strongest. This point is doubt- 
less due to opportunity for observation by intelligent per- 
sons not entirely occupied with frontier struggle, rather than 
to the possibility that this civilization has adjusted itself 
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to the old sites of culture because of a natural environment, as 
is often the case. Thus we find the map most thickly spotted 
in the southern part of the State and along the shores of the 
lakes, the places having been thickly populated for a long time, 
or traversed by intelligent tourists and navigators. Other local- 
ities that seem equally favorable are not indicated, possibly 
because they have not been visited by interested persons 
qualified to recognize and report upon them. 

That many antiquities are omitted is not surprising, consid- 
ering that the method employed in this compilation was only 
to record the knowledge then extant, without attempting to 
verify or complete it by field work. It,is purely a listing and 
classifying of known facts, and the bringing together of material 
into a form for ready use, rather than the securing of new data. 
Such omissions, however, are of antiquities known only to 
individuals, and of which nothing had been published or 
brought before students. The pre-historic works of the State 
are listed under the heading of the thirty-nine counties in which 
they were known to exist, and are indicated on the map, which 
is here reproduced with a few additions. Their general distri- 
bution in so many scattered counties of a state which has not 
yet been carefully surveyed by archeologists, and where it can- 
not, for this reason, be expected that more than a few of them 
have been reported, even if recognized, is certainly indicative 
of their presence in many more of the counties. 

Michigan is a region most favorable for human sustenance, 

having an intimate relation with the Great Lakes and the water- 
courses emptying into them, as well as including so many minor 
lakes. Facilities for fishing, as well as for hunting, are excep- 
tional in such a region, and both climate and soil are conducive 
to rich forest and agricultural products. All of these natural 
advantages would tend to afford the aborigines not only the 
opportunity to sustain life, but also that surplus of time and 
energy which is always required by man in order that progress 
toward higher civilization may be made. In the light of these 
facts, it is confidently believed that this region must include 
numerous and peculiar resources for the study of the evo- 
lution of a people. 
It is difficult to estimate the number of antiquities noticed in 
the catalogue, since the information from which this work 
was compiled is often vague, the indefinite words “ group” and 
“number” being frequently used. However, it is certain that 
reference is made to hundreds of mounds, as well as to a num- 
ber of embankments, mounds surrounded by circular earth- 
works, so-called “ garden beds,” cache pits and village sites, 
with a few shell heaps and effigy mounds. This assuredly 
tends to impress the student with the importance of the arch- 
zologic resources of the State, and with the belief that a 
vast store of knowledge awaits the thorough scientific ex- 
ploration of so many remains, and that these known works are 
but a part of those really existing. 
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The “ Michigan Pioneer Collections” contain papers by 
various authors, giving the results of surface observations and 
of some excavations, as well as theories relating to the subjects 
described. Several of the county histories contain items of 
importance, especially as they give descriptions of early obser- 
vations, and furnish clues, which may be followed with profit 
in regard to the location of antiquities. 

Dr. Bela Hubbard, in his ‘‘ Memorials of a Half Century,” 
has preserved valuable evidence, particularly upon oe ae 
culiar earthworks commonly known as “ garden beds.” The 
early “ Gazetteer of the State of Michigan,” by John Blois, 
mentions various traces of the aborigines, such as mounds, 
“ garden beds,” village sites and earthworks, and preserves a 
description of them at a time when but few, if any of them, had 
been disturbed by the advance of our settlers. THE AMERICAN 
ANTIQUARIAN has, from time to time, included articles record-: 
ing locations and descriptions. Among the authors contribut- 
ing these papers may be mentioned Prof. Frederick Starr, 
Mr. H. H. Carson and Dr. Bela Hubbard. The “ Proceedings 
of the American Association for the Advancement of Science” 
contain several important records. The annual reports of 
the Peabody Museum contain references of interest, indexed 
under Michigan, as well as notes by Dr. Gillman. 

In various reports of the Smithsonian Institution are papers 
conveying information from a number of students, foremost 
among them being Dr. Henry Gillman, of Detroit, and Mr. M. 
L. Leach, of Traverse City. Dr. Gillman has recorded much of 
interest on the mounds, as well as the ancient copper workings 
of this State, and has made special efforts in distinguishing 
certain characteristics peculiar to ancient man in Michigan. 
Among these characteristics he has classed the perforated 
humerus and flattened tibia, as well as the perforated skull 
which has been found frequently in this State, but is not often 
reported from other parts of the country. His papers are, in 
several instances, accompanied by maps and tables of compara- 
tive measurements. The map and descriptions in the Report 
for 1884, by Mr. Leach, of the mounds of the Maple River Val- 
ley, in Clinton County, were timely, as they preserved, in a 
careful and complete manner, much of interest regarding 
numerous earthworks found there, many of which might other- 
wise have been obliterated and forever lost to science. His 
notes on the so-called fortifications near Rifle River, in Ogemaw 
County, called attention to that locality, which resulted in the 
discovery of similar works in the immediate vicinity. 

It is often the case that an account in a reliable publication 
brings to notice and examination antiquities that would other- 
wise be neglected, so that their evidence would neither be avail- 
able for study nor for illustration in general discussion. On 
the other hand, such publication frequently brings simple 
works to a more prominent place and use than is accorded to 
important antiquities which are not so made known. 
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The general literature of Archzology, especially text-books 
and works treating of the antiquities of the whole United States 
or of North America, as well as works on Anthropology and 
Ethnology, contains more or less data relating to Michigan, 
which, although often fragmentary and scattered, should not 
be overlooked. 

It is probable that sites mentioned by early explorers as of 
ethnologic importance are also of archzologic interest, and an 
investigation of regions to which the myths and traditions of 
the aborigines refer doubtless, would develop evidence of 
value. This being the case, in developing the archeology of 
the State to its full extent, ethnologic data should not be 
neglected. In truth, archeology is but a method of recon- 
structing ethnology or fossil ethnology; to study fossils we 
must also study the recent forms. 

Members of the Bureau of Ethnology have made investiga- 
tions in parts of the State, and have recorded interesting facts. 
The data thus obtained, as well as other valuable material bear- 
ing upon the archeology of this region, is on file at Washington, 
while in the National Museum numerous specimens may be 
examined. 

In the Museum of the High School of Saginaw, E. S., there 
is deposited a collection of archzologic specimens from the 
Saginaw Valley, which was brought together by the writer. 
At the same time, were made various notes, maps and photo- 
graphs, all of which are preserved, partly classified by locality, 
and arranged in envelopes in alphabetic order, with various cross 
references. It is hoped, eventually, to put these data on record ; 
until then, although private property, they are at the disposal 
of students. 

Dr. Henry Gillman, Dr. Bela Hubbard and Dr. G. A. Stock- 
well, of Detroit; Prof. W. H. Sherzer, of Ypsilanti; Dr. J. B. 
Steere, of Ann Arbor; Mr. H. H. Crane, of Niles, and Hon. E. 
H. Scott, of La Porte, Ind., have more or less personal informa- 
tion in the form of field notes, maps, photographs and speci- 
mens. 

It is altogether probable that there are a number of indi- 
viduals possessing data and specimens, which, not being pub- 
lished, are unknown to students generally. Only by individual 
inquiry can they be brought to light, a task almost as difficult, 
and, perhaps, not as satisfactory, as to secure the data from the 
field. All of this information should be preserved, and in order 
that this be done systematically, it should eventually be brought 
together, put on record, and exhibited for students in some 
such institution as the State University Museum. Personal 
material is often lost to science unless such a course is taken. 

Ruins of the ancient copper workings are of great importance. 
The resources for study in this direction are peculiar to this 
region in their unequaled richness. Mr. R. L. Packard, in his 
“ Pre-Columbian Copper Mining in North America,” published 
in the Smithsonian Report for 1892, has collected valuable evi- 
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dence upon these ancient workings, and has not neglected to 
make reference to important literature. His treatment of this 
subject is a revelation, to the student, of the wealth of this field 
in material for anthropologic study. 

The ancient copper workings have also been mentioned by 
Dr. Henry Gillman in Afppleton’s Fournal and the Smithsonian 
Publications ; while Foster and Whitney’s Report contains a 
good description and figures. Colonel Chas. Whittlesey, in the 
“Smithsonian Contributions to Knowledge, of 1863,” treats them 
under the title, “ Ancient Mining on Lake Superior,” and many 
general works have mentioned them, while some private indi- 
viduals have manuscript notes and maps of value in this study. 

Among remains of interest at this time, when quarry refuse 
and workshop materials are receiving attention, are the caches, 
or deposits of chipped blades of chert. Fourteen of these 
caches have been discovered in the Saginaw Valley, of which 
records are kept. How many may have been plowed out or 
discovered in other ways, and scattered without even a mention, 
we do not know. Nine of these caches were described, in a 
general way, in the forty-second volume of the “ Proceedings 
of the American Association for the Advancement of Science.” 
Since the publication of this volume, the other five of these in- 
teresting hoards of the treasures of a primitive people have 
been reported from the same region, making a total of fourteen 
caches, thirteen of which were discovered within a radius of 
ten miles. One of the deposits contained raw material and 
but a handful of blades, while another included several hundred 
specimens, some of which were complete implements. The 
blades found in these caches were, perhaps, made at the quarries 
and transported to the village, there to be stored or buried in 
moist earth, which kept them in a workable condition. There 
they could be easily obtained, and worked up into the various 
specialized forms of implements required for use, or they may 
have been used as they were, without specialization. The trans- 
portation of caches in this locality, doubtless, was by canoe, since 
all of them yet found have been near navigable water. The 
material of which the blades, from the majority of the caches, 
were made, is thought to be from the chert nodules of the sub- 
carboniferous series, which outcrops, in a circular line, along the 
shore of Saginaw Bay, near Bay Port, through the head waters of 
the Cass and Shiawassee Rivers, at Jackson, etc. This outcrop is 
deeply covered by glacial-drift throughout much of its extent. 
Where the rivers cut through the glacial debris and along the 
bay shore the rock could be easily quarried, and all of these 
places are in water communication with most of the village 
sites of the valley. Near them, it may be expected, will be 
found ancient quarries. Inthe study of these caches, particular 
endeavors have been made to locate the quarries. In other 
respects the sociologist will find this study most interesting. 

At the World’s Columbian Exposition a small exhibit of 
material and plans was made, illustrating, in a measure, the 
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archeology of a portion of the Saginaw Valley. The exhibit 
occupied seventy-five square feet of space, and consisted of but 
a part of the results of work in the territory indicated. Maps 
were exhibited, locating, as near as possible, the principal vil- 
lage sites, workshops, graves, burial places, mounds, caches, 
etc., while the specimens were arranged with reference to these 
maps. All the material from one village site was placed to- 
gether, so that the visitor could readily see what had been 
found at any single locality, and would know just what one 
might expect to find on a village site. Two crania, each pre- 
senting certain anatomical peculiarities, were also exhibited. 
Although many skeletons have been discovered by workmen 
in this region, practically all were ruthlessly destroyed, and 
none have been saved for science in their entirety. A mass of 
specimens from various parts of the valley, which could not be 
classed as from any particular village site, but was thought to 
be more properly termed general surface material, was arranged 
upon the basis of form. In this series the chipped implements 
were placed together, then the celts, grooved axes, ceremonial 
slate object, etc. 

The endeavor throughout the arrangement of the entire case 
was to give the best possible opportunity to study the speci- 
mens, to show a use for such material and for careful explor- 
ation, and with the aid of maps and photographs, to convey to 
the visitor some information respecting the archzologic re- 
sources of the Saginaw Valley. 

The University of Michigan has recently undertaken to foster 
the study of the archzology of Michigan by preserving records 
and specimens, as well as by giving instruction in it as a special 
study in anthropology. The writer gave a résumé of the work 
of this institution in the University Record, of February, 1894, 
and in the Memoirs of the International Congress of Anthro- 
pology, held at Chicago, in 1893, under the title, “ Work in 
Anthropology at the University of Michigan.’ He has also 
mentioned later developments in this line in “ Anthropologic 
Matters in Michigan,’ a paper in the “Proceedings of the 
American Association for the Advancement of Science,” for 
the forty-third meeting, held in Brooklyn, N. Y., in 1894, as 
well as in minor papers. From these a few facts are here 
given: In the second semester of the college year 1891-92, the 
University offered its first work in Anthropology —a course in 
Museum Laboratory Work in American Archeology. Students 
availed themselves of this course, and in addition to the inves- 
tigations which they carried on for themselves, considerable 
work was done for the University Museum. In the west end 
of the lower hall of that building two large wall cases were con- 
structed, extending the full length of the alcove, for exhibiting 
such collections as were thought to be of interest to the general 
public. A room in the museum was secured as an anthropo- 
logic laboratory, and to this room was taken all the material 
belonging to the department, which had not previously been 
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arranged for exhibition. Those collections on exhibition were 
left in the cases, not to be removed, unless required for special 
study, until the other specimens were placed in proper shape. 
The University library loaned to this laboratory such books as 
were required for use in connection with the work to be carried 
on, and various materials required for immediate work were 
obtained. 

Upon examination, after the specimens had been brought to- 
gether, it was found that the University was in possession of a 
much more valuable collection than was generally supposed. 
Besides the specimens of general anthropologic interest, were 
found a few of especial interest to students of Michigan Arche- 
ology. Among the various skulls is one perforated cranium, 
from Michigan, similar to those discovered by Dr. Henry Gill- 
man near Detroit. There is a limited assortment of stone im- 
plements from the surface in the vicinity of Ann Arbor. This 
collection includes chipped points from arrows, spears, knives, 
scrapers, drills or perforators, and a few celts, or chisels, used 
also as axes; there are also some hammer-stones, about a dozen 
charm stones, or ornaments, and an irontomahawk. The latter 
is modern, and was, doubtless, used by the Indians not more 
than one hundred years ago. Such iron implements were often 
obtained by them from the French traders. Through the 
efforts of one of the students a fund was subscribed, with which 
the so-called ‘‘ De Pue Collection” was purchased.- This in- 
cludes a series of stone implements from the vicinity of Ann 
Arbor, which was collected by the late Mr. De Pue, of that 
city. A number of stone hammers in the museum collection 
were secured by the late Dr. Winchell, from the pre-historic cop- 
per mines of the Lake Superior region. Professor W. H. Sherzer 
recently presented to the museum several large stone hammers, 
or mauls, which he collected from the ancient copper pits, or 
mines, at Isle Royal, Michigan. These hammers were used by 
the primitive miners in obtaining some of the copper which is 
so widely distributed throughout the mounds of the whole 
Mississippi Valley. 

Dr. Ames several times made use of parts of the collections 
to illustrate his introductory lectures to the classes in history. 
By means of them he carried his class from the earliest times, 
when man first used flakes of stone to supplant his finger nails 
and teeth in the various labors to which the latter were not 
well fitted, down to the time when archzology ends and his- 
tory begins — the time when man began to live in communities, 
and to practice the various arts which we consider indicative 
of civilization. 

With the codperation of the Detroit Branch of the Arche- 
ological Institute of America, the University has been enabled 
to take up the investigation of the so-called “ garden beds” of 
the State. This work was instituted in 1892. At that time 
photographs were taken of the surface, and two careful surveys 
by experts were made of the earthworks on the land of Mr. 
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Charles Price, near Oshtemo, Kalamazoo County. From the 
data thus obtained, a contour map has been made of a set of 
these earthworks, which were well preserved and protected by 
the natural timber. During this season a survey has been 
made of the “beds” upon the land of Mr. C. A. Glynn, some 
three miles distant. The location and size of the oak trees 
growing upon the ridges has been noted, and cross-sections of 
the earthworks have been cut and photographed. From the 
maps, together with the photographs and other data, it will be 
possible to construct an exact model of these interesting works, 
not only as they now appear, but, also, as they were supposed 
to be originally. Such models of typical earth-works, together 
with the maps, photographs and the specimens found during 
the excavation, would be of great value to science, and also of 
a popular interest to the people of Michigan. Thus far, particu 
lar attention has been paid to the “garden beds” in Kalamazoo 
County, but similar earthworks remain to be examined in var- 
ious sections of the State. The report of the work thus far done 
is to be made direct to the Detroit Branch of the Archzological 
Institute of America. 

So rapid has been the accumulation and arrangement of 
material in the University, that the cases already constructed 
are now entirely inadequate, and new cases are about to be 
built to accommodate several collections that have been 
promised, and to make room for photographs and diagrams 
from the laboratory. 

Scientific work in anthropology can now be easily carried on 
and arranged for at the University in all the branches of study, 
except pre-historic anthropology. In that must be had the 
. codperation of the land owners of the State. . With them let us 
plead for the preservation of all of the archzologic remains 
until proper exploration can be made by men trained and expe- 
rienced in such work. Meanwhile, it is desirable to secure, as 
rapidly as possible, archzologic collections when accompanied 
by the proper data in regard to the locality where, and the con- 
ditions under which, the specimens were found. 

Any object relating to pre-historic times, when authentic and 
accompanied by a label, and any information or report in regard 
to mounds, earthworks, quarries, etc., will be gladly received. 
Original research is to be encouraged, and a rigid adherence to 
scientific methods must be followed, in order that the new de- 
partment may not fall to the level of a museum of curiosities, 
instead of holding to its original purpose. The work of this 
laboratory and the outside explorations have been carried on 
by special subscription, the only expense to the University 
being the furnishing of space in the Museum Building. 

The recent advances in the work of Anthropology indicate 
that, on the whole, interest in the study is progressing in the 
State. From the nature of the field in its original richness, 
unexplored, and peculiar to itself, such an awakening of interest 
is highly desirable and satisfactory. The question of vital im- 
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portance now is, how shall this interest be directed so as to 
produce the best results, and to avoid the mistake that has been 
made in other localities of unintentionally destroying and 
ignoring valuable evidence. With the present advantages for 
study and such improvements in methods of research, the out- 
look for Archeology was never before more encouraging. 





*A plan for the development of Michigan Archeology, and especially for an Arche- 
ologic Survey of the State, was presented with this paper at the meeting of the Academy. 
This plan being strictly of local use to the people of Michigan appears in the /z/ander of the 
University of Michigan, for May, 1896. Michigan’s neighbor State—lowa—is making efforts 
along the line for an archzologic survey of the State. No doubt, the future will see both 
States actively engaged in the preservation and study of their respective archxologic 
resources. 





EAST INDIAN FOLK LORE: ADVENTURES OF THE 
BRAHMIN KALA-SARMA. 


By Tuomas W. Knox. 


Many of the folk-lore tales of India have been rendered into 
English and other languages, but there is yet a great number 
of them that have not been translated, and a goodly portion of 
these exist only among the narrators, and have not been put 
upon paper in the native tongue. Many of the Indian stories 
illustrate the traits and foibles of human nature, and remind 
the reader, or listener, of the fables of A®sop, Lafontaine and 
other famous writers in that line. 

An excellent specimen of Oriental folk lore is found in the 
account of the adventures of the brahmin Kala-Sarma. 

According to the narrative, the brahmin suddenly found him- 
self possessed of a considerable amount of money, having pre- 
viously been in quite ordinary circumstances. He decided to 
make a holy pilgrimage to the River Ganges, in order to obtain 
pardon for his sins, and to bathe in the waters of the sacred 
river. 

While on his way, he one day entered a desert through 
which flowed the River Saravasty, and immediately on seeing 
the river he proceeded to make his usual ablutions. He had 
barely entered the water when he was accosted by a crab, 
which asked him where he was going ? When the crab learned 
the destination of the brahmin, he asked to be transported to 
the sacred stream, and promised that if the brahmin would 
render him that service he would remember it all his life, and 
would do everything he could to return the favor and make 
himself generally useful. 

The brahmin was somewhat astonished at the offer of the 
crab, and asked him if it was possible that a being so weak and 
insignificant could render any service to a man, and especially 
toa Brahmin ; to which the crab replied that he would give his 
answer by telling a little story. The brahmin sat down on the 
bank of the river, and when he was comfortably settled in his 
place, the crab spoke as follows : 
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“In the city of Pravabatty there was a king named Adhita- 
Varma. One day this king went hunting in a thick forest, 
accompanied by a large number of the attendants of his court. 
Very soon they saw an enormous elephant approaching ; so 
immense was the beast that all of the followers of the king 
were frightened, and would have run away had they dared to 
do so. 

* The king calmed their fright, and told them he intended to 
capture the animal and take him to the royal palace. In order 
to do so they dug a deep ditch, covered it with leaves and 
limbs of trees, and then drove the elephant in such a direction 
that he fell into the ditch, being deceived by the foliage that 
concealed it. 

“ Having succeeded in trapping the beast, the king informed 
his people that it was necessary to leave the creature to starve 
for eight days ; at the end of that time his strength and courage 
would be gone, and he could be taken out of the trap into 
which he had fallen. 

“ Everybody went away and left the elephant to his fate. 

“Two days afterwards a brahmin happened to pass that way, 
and seeing the elephant in the ditch, asked how it came about 
that he got there ? 

“The elephant told the story of his unfortunate adventure, 
and of the torments that he was undergoing through hunger 
and thirst. He besought the brahmin totake pity on him, and 
assist him to regain his liberty. 

“The brahmin said it was impossible for him to take such 
an enormous creature out of the ditch, whereupon the elephant 
cried and renewed his pleading, beseeching the brahmin to tell 
him of any possible way of escape. 

“To this the brahmin replied, that if the elephant had ever 
rendered a service to anybody he ought to call him to his aid, 
and offered to carry any message that the animal might wish 
to send. 

“*As to that,’ replied the elephant, ‘I can’t think of any 
service I have rendered to anybody, that is, anybody of conse- 
quence. By the way, though, I did do a service for the rats, 
but I don’t see how they could help me, they are so small.’ 

This was the way it happened : 

“*In the province of Calinga there was, at one time, an 
immense number of rats, which ate up the grain that had been 
gathered, and also that which was growing in the fields, in fact, 
they threatened to create a famine by the destruction they 
made. The inhabitants went to the king, and begged him to 
protect them from the scourge of rats by destroying them. 
The king gathered all the hunters in his kingdom, supplied 
them with nets and traps of all kinds, and sent them out to 
pursue the rats. The hunters worked diligently and with much 
intelligence, and in a little while they had caught all the rats, 
and placed them in large earthen vases in the palace yard, 
where the king ordered that they should be left to die of 
hunger.’ 
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“*Well,’ continued the elephant, ‘I happened to pass that 
way, where all the rats were shut up in the vases. The chief 
of the rats heard me, and called out. He begged me to take 
pity on him and his companions and save their lives. Of 
course, that was perfectly easy for me, said the elephant, all I 
needed to do was to break the vases with my trunk and feet 
and let the rats go free. I broke every vase, and thus delivered 
them from certain death. The chief of the rats thanked me, 
and said he would always remember my kindness, he and all 
his people, and if they could ever serve me in any way they 
would do so.’ 

“*Very weil,’ said the brahmin ‘I will carry a message to 
the king of the rats, and we will see what he can do.’ 

“Just then a parrot called out from a neighboring tree, and 
the elephant said, ‘Oh, I remember another thing. At one 
time the princess of the same province where the rats were set 
free had captured the queen of the parrots, and put her ina 
cage, which was hung very high in a tree, where nobody could 
reach it. I was able to take it down with my trunk, and did 
so; then I broke the cage. and the queen of the parrots was 
able to return to the forest.’ 

“*Well, there is your messenger,’ said the brahmin, ‘ call 
the parrot, and tell her to go and tell her queen what has hap- 
pened to you, and let the queen send a messenger to the king 
of the rats.’ 

“The next day the rats came in millions, and so did the par- 
rots, the latter being commanded by their queen, while the rats 
were accompanied by their king. Under the direction of their 
king, the rats scratched at the edge of the pit, slowly filling it 
with earth, and at the same time the parrots broke branches 
from the trees, and threw them to the elephant, who trampled 
them under his feet along with the earth. So successful were 
they, that before sun-down of that day the elephant was able 
to walk from the pit and return again to the forest.’ ” 

“That is the end of my story,” said the crab. ‘“ Now, ifa 
rat can render such an important service to an elephant and 
save his life, don’t you think it possible for me to be of service 
to you in some way ?” 

The brahmin admitted that the reasoning of the crab was 
excellent, and did not hesitate any longer to take the little 
creature with him ; accordingly, he placed the crab in his sack, 
and continued his journey. 

In passing a dense forest they stopped at noon, when the 
heat of the sun was greatest, to rest a while under a large tree ; 
the brahmin fell asleep beneath the tree, not knowing that near 
by was the cave of an enormous serpent. A crow had built its 
nest in the foliage of the tree, and the crow and serpent were 
great friends ; they had arranged that when a traveler stopped 
under the shade of the tree, the crow was to give warning to 
the serpent by a peculiar cry, whereupon the serpent would 
come out and kill the traveler with the poison of his bite, when 
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the crow would immediately gather all his tribe and feast upon 
the corpse. 

Hardly had the brahmin fallen asleep when the crow gave 
the customary signal, and the serpent came from his cave and 
killed the brahmin in the manner described. Then the crow 
summoned all his kindred, and, while awaiting for them, he put 
his head into the sack of the traveler in order to see what it 
contained. At that instant the crab seized him by the neck, 
and held him, so that he was nearly strangled. The crow 
begged for mercy, but the crab refused to release him until he 
caused the serpent to restore life tothe brahmin. Accordingly, 
the crow told his companions the predicament in which he was, 
and asked them to hurry to the serpent, inform him what had 
happened, and beg him to come quickly and revive the body 
of the brahmin. The serpent came at once, placed his lips to 
the wound which he had made, sucked away the poison, and 
returned life to the pious traveler. 

The brahmin was much surprised when he came to his 
senses and found out what had happened, the crab narrating 
the occurrence while still holding the crow firmly in his claws. 
When the narration was finished, the brahmin said that as the 
crow had satisfied the conditions demanded of him he should 
be released, according to the promise of the crab. The latter 
replied that he would not release the crow at that spot, but 
would only do so at a considerable distance from the place. 
The fact was he did not intend to release him at all, but feared 
to refuse while in the neighborhood of the serpent. The brah- 
min carried the two of them a little distance along the road, 
and then, opening his sack, asked the crab to keep his promise. 

“Oh, that would be very stupid,” replied the crab, “ no faith 
can be kept with the wicked — you cannot count upon their 
promises at all. Bear in mind that this crow has already 
caused the deaths of hundreds of innocent people, and if I let 
him escape, he will return to his old occupation, and cause 
many more deaths. Let me tell you a little fable,” continued 
the crab, “it will interest you, because it is about a brahmin 
like yourself.” 

The brahmin said he would hear the fable with pleasure, 
whereupon the crab spoke as follows: 

“A brahmin, named Astica, made a pilgrimage to the 
Ganges, and on his way he bathed in a small river that he 
crossed. A crocodile came to him soon after he entered into 
the water, and asked where he was going. Learning the des- 
tination of the pilgrim, he requested to be carried to the 
Ganges, where he hoped to live much more comfortably, as the 
river in which he dwelt was frequently dry in the summer. 
The brahmin consented, took the crocodile on his shoulders, 
and carried him to the Ganges. When they reached the banks 
of the sacred river, the brahmin deposited his burden near the 
water, when the crocodile requested that the traveler should 
accompany him into the stream. 
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“As soon as they were both in the water, the crocodile seized 
the brahmin with the intention of devouring him. The brah- 
min called out in great alarm, and also in anger, reproaching 
the crocodile for his perfidy. The crocodile replied that he 
was simply following the custom of others in devouring those 
who had helped them, and that if the brahmin doubted the 
truth of his assertion, he was willing to leave it to the decision 
of the first three judges that could be found. 

“The brahmin agreed to this proposal, and the first of the 
judges to whom they appealed was a mango tree growing near 
the river. The brahmin asked the tree if it was right for us to 
injure those who had benefited us ? 

“*T do not know if it is right or wrong,” the tree answered, 
‘but I know well that it is precisely the way men treat me. I 
appease their hunger and thirst, nourish them with my fruit, 
and protect them against the heat of the sun with my shade ; 
but when old age or accident renders me useless to them, they 
cut off my branches, tear me up by the-roots, and use me for 
fuel. From that I conclude that justice among men consists 
in killing those who have fed them.’ 

“Next, the brahmin appealed to an old cowthat was grazing 
on the bank of the river, and asked the same question. 

“* Well,’ replied the cow, ‘all I can say is to give my expe- 
rience. Up to this time I have rendered great service to men 
by giving them milk and calves and working in the fields; 
now that I am old, and they can hope for nothing more from 
me, I have been driven out and abandoned, without help, upon 
the bank of the river, where I am exposed any moment to be 
torn and devoured by wild beasts.’ 

“Just then a fox came along, and the brahmin asked the 
same question that he had addressed tothe cow and the mango 
tree. 

* Before replying, the fox said he must know the entire 
affair, and the brahmin told him in full the story of what had 
happened. The fox laughed, and seemed to take the side of 
the crocodile; but he said, with some hesitation, before I can 
make a final decision upon this affair, I must see how you two 
traveled together.’ 

“The crocodile had no suspicions of the intentions of the 
fox, and so allowed himself to be hoisted upon the shoulders of 
the brahmin. When they were a little distance from the bank 
of the river, the fox told the brahmin to deposit his burden 
upon the ground. Scarcely had the request been obeyed, when 
the fox, seizing a large stone, threw it at the head of the croco- 
me and crushed his skull.. Then, turning to the brahmin, he 
said : 

“* You have been very stupid, and it is strange that after all 
the dangers you have passed through you should be so imprud- 
ent; remember that you can never make a lasting friendship 
or form associations with the wicked.’ 
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“Then the fox gathered together all his family, and made 
a magnificent feast upon the body of the crocodile. The 
brahmin finished his pilgrimage by bathing in the waters of the 
Ganges, and returned home very much more wise than when 
he had set out.” 

“Now,” said the crab to the brahmin Kala-Sarma, his bene- 
factor, who had listened attentively to the story, ‘“‘you should 
be convinced that it is impossible to make an agreement with 
the wicked, and that you can, without scruple, break faith with 
them. When you hold themin your power you should destroy 
them.” Saying these words, he closed his claws upon the neck 
of the crow and strangled it. 

After the punishment of the crow had ended, the brahmin, 
Kala-Sarma, placed the crab again in his sack, continued his 
journey, and in due time arrived at the Ganges, where he de- 
posited his benefactor, as the latter desired. After having 
acknowledged his great appreciation of the important service 
that the crab had rendered him in saving his life, he made his 
ablutions in the sacred river, and returned to his country much 
wiser than when he started on his pilgrimage. 





FOLK LORE ON STONE. 
*By CounTESS EVELYN MARTINENGO CESARESCO. 


While immense care has been bestowed on collecting oral 
traditions, folk-lore on stone has been passed by, if not with 
complete neglect, at least with comparative indifference. 
Nevertheless, the subject is one of great interest, and the 
search for materials cannot be taken in hand too soon, be- 
cause if the mass of new learning is crowding out of the peo- 
ple’s memories the treasury of old knowledge, it is equally 
true that the march of progress is daily destroying the old 
land-marks, white-washing or pulling down the old walls, 
demolishing the shrines, “restoring’’ the churches. If we want 
to collect, in this, as in other branches of our young science, 
we cannot make too much haste to begin. 

There are some folk-lorists who wish that writing had never 
been invented, so distrustful are they of the written word. 
They almost go to the length of saying that what is written 
down is not folk-lore. So much mischief arose from a too 
liberal interpretation of the term, popular traditions, that the 
highest authorities will agree that the field to which I invite 
folk-lore explorers lies within their legitimate sphere of activ- 
ity. It is our rightful territory, even if it has not yet become 
a state of our Union. 

The only useful way of collecting inscriptions is to note 
down as many as we can, without inquiring into their precise 





*Read January 23d, 1895, Folk-lore Congress, Memphis, Tenn. 
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value or trying to decide, as we go along, what is the exact 
category to which they belong. Afterwards, of course, a 
great deal of sifting would have to be done. The geologist 
does not put into his bag only perfect specimens; the weeding 
out of rubbish takes place at home, in his study. 

To give an idea of the kind of inscriptions which I should 
like to see preserved, I may mention the mottoes on the walls 
of churches; such as those which accompany the pictorial 
representation of the Dance of Death on the church of Clusone 
in the Province of Bergamo, or those to be found under a 
central cross or emblematic figure in graveyards, such as the 
words “Aujord’hui moi, demain toi’ (I to-day, thou to-mor- 
row), which can be read in the cemetary of Courmayeur, at 
the foot of Mont Blanc. Sometimes a chacteristic word is 
added to the customary request for a prayer on the crosses by 
the road-side, which mark the spot where an accident ora 
crime occurred, and where a human life was spent I read on 
one of these, near Toscolano, the admonition, ‘So live that 
you may live.” The innumerable little chapels and shrines 
which you meet scattered in the Italian by-ways very often 
bear an inscription. These shrines are not the less attached 
to the great body of universal beliefs, because the mild face of 
some Christain saint looks down at us from them. How is it 
possible not to be reminded of the Roman garden god to 
whom the cottager brought the firstlings of the blossoming 
spring, and in their season, yellow violets, pale gourds and 
fragrant apples; and again, of the paternal Lares that was thus 
addressed by Tibullus: “Be it no shame to you that you are 
fashioned out of an old trunk, for even so you inhabited the 
abode of my old grandfather. The men of those days kept 
better faith, when a wooden idol stood in a small shrine and 
received poor offerings. The deity was propitiated, if one 
gave it a libation from the new vintage, or set a crown of corn- 
ears on its sacred head. Whoever had had his wish fulfilled 
carried offerings to the god with his own hand, followed by a 
little girl bearing fine honey-comb.” 

The recollection of such records as these of what was most 
tender, and lovely, and human, in the old cultus comes to our 
minds frequently when we see the bunch of fresh flowers set 
in front of the poor little image or picture which is trusted 
to bring a blessing on the fields hard by, and before which the 
traveller is begged to utter a word of praise, or prayer. It is 
not in any mocking spirit that such analogies are traced, but 
rather with a sympathy which grows in proportion as we realize 
how deep in simple hearts is the tendency to externalize in 
this manner their faith in a higher protection and their aspira- 
tion towards the unseen. 

Though the inscriptions in this case are not unfrequently 
commonplace, there are some that we would not willingly lose, 
as for instance, the couplet (which is both Latin and Italian) 
from a chapel overlooking the Mediterranean: 
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In mare irato, in subita procella, 

Invoco te, nostra benigna stella. 

(In sudden peril, on the raging sea, 

O thou, our star benign, we call on thee.) 


In mountains, instead of the “star of the sea,”’ the wayfarer 
invokes “our Lady of the Snow.” 

Wayside crosses are generally without inscriptions. Not 
long ago, however, near Sorrento, I saw one bearing what I 
thought was the most solemn and touching motto I had ever 
read: “non ci si pensa” (“they do not think about it’); that is all; 
but how much it expressed! 

Another class of inscriptions are those engraved over those 
precious sources of pure water which, from the most ancient 
times, have been regarded as holy. As an example of the 
continuity of reverence inspired by wells and fountains, espec- 
ially in dry countries, 1 may mention that I saw a Turkish 
inscription over the Pierian Spring which is passed in the 
ascent to Acro-Corinth. The Turks, during their dominion, 
had honored the place as the Greeks had honored it long 
before. 

In Switzerland, and in Tyrol, almost every house has inscrip- 
tions on the walls and on the beams; many of these are well 
worth recording. 

Another class, and to me an interesting one, is that of sun- 
dial mottoes. Here is one from the village of Orzi Nuovi, not 
far from my Lombard home: 


Deh! Fra quelle che t’escono dal seno, 

Segna per noi felice un’ora almeno. 
(Oh! ’Mongst the many hours that leave thy breast, 
Mark thou, at least, one hour when we were blest.) 


A second dial in this village is inscribed: Meam noscis, 
Tuam nescis. 

In the Val Anzasca in Piedmont, I wrote down two mottoes: 
Son figlia dl sole, e pur son ombra; (I am daughter of the 
sun and yet a shadow); and this: “Io ti do l’ora se il ciel ris- 
plende;” (I tell you the hour if the heavens are clear). 

Everywhere, of course, we come across quotations and vari- 
ations from the Bible, such as ‘Fear God for the hour of judg- 
ment is at hand;’ or, “The hours of man’s life fly like a shad- 
ow;” or, ‘“ lamavoice crying in the wilderness; Time isshort!” 
In the valley of Aosta I saw this, which is, I think, original: 
“Le temps presse, faisons le bien;” (Time presses, let us do 
good.) And in the same valley a dial bears the striking 
words: “Afflictis lentae, celeres gaudentibus horae;” 


The hours pass slowly to the grieving heart, 
But all too quickly from the glad depart. 


I hope that this brief paper, though of no value in in itself, 
may serve as a sign-post to others; and I wish them good 
fortune in carrying out the search which I have only suggested. 





THE SCHUYLKILL CANNON. 


THE SCHUYLKILL CANNON. 
Rev. Wm. M. BEAUCHAMP. 


I have been much interested in Mr. Hale’s history of the 
Schuylkill Gun, a brief account of which was sent me when | 
was asked to define the inscription some years ago. Recogniz- 
ing it as Iroquois and, apparently, Mohawk, I took pains to 
ascertain its probably original form. Fortune favored me. On 
my way to my interpreter, the Rev. Albert Cusick, who assisted 
Mr. Hale in translating the Iroquois condolence, and whom he 
speaks of as “an intelligent and educated man,” I fell in with 
another educated Indian—a Mohawk— whom I had met in 
Canada. We went on together. My notes are given below, 
being made at the time in the fifth manuscript volume of my 
“ Onondaga Antiquities.” They follow the brief history, the 
inscription, and the conjectures thereupon in that volume. 

* October 4, 1890, I was at Onondaga Reservation, and sub- 
mitted this to A. Cusick and O-ji-ja-tek-ha, an educated Can- 
adian Mohawk. Both agreed that it was a Mohawk inscription, 
incorrectly given at first, or now changed in form. Cusick 
rendered it Kah-wah-ne-je tsi Kehnt-ru, and considered this “A 
prolonged sound, or one traveling on,” and “on the ground.” 
His full interpretation was, ‘* The long sounding (reverberating ) 
thing lying on the ground.” 

“Q-ji-ja-tek-ha gave his own spelling : Ka-we"-na-tsip tsi 
Ke"-de-re”, and interpreted this, ‘* Loud, prolonging sound, pro- 
duced by the thing that lies upon the ground.” As he pro- 
nounced the words I would have spelled them differently. Zsz 
really has much the sound of che, but is cha in Onondaga. 
Kah-wa-nis-neh-kehate is a term now applied to some of the 
wind instruments used by the Onondaga brass band. It is 
curious that a Mohawk inscription should have been placed on 
a Pennsylvania cannon, but its appropriateness is evident.” 

It is proper to say that these two educated Iroquois, the one 
an Onondaga well versed in all the dialects, and the other, a 
Canadian Mohawk, discussed the question fully, and arrived at 
similar conclusions independently of any suggestions of my 
own. I inferred that the term might be applied to a heavy gun 
on a low carriage, and not used as a field gun. A deep hole in 
the Onondaga Creek is called by the Indians Kah-soon-a-wah- 
na Ku-sah-ta, or the Cannon Hole; the first word suggesting 
the Kawania of the inscription. 

While the interpretation given me seems natural, there is a 
way in which it harmonizes with that of Mr. Hale. On page 
200 of his “Iroquois Book of Rites,” he defines Keweniio as 
meaning “to be master.” On page 202 Kawenna is defined as 
“word, voice,” etc. If we change the termination into zo, we 
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would have a great or loud voice. This seems to have been 
the opinion of my interpreters. Words have changed, but 
Bruyas defines Gawendio *‘to speak well.” The “G” and 
“K” were always interchangeable, and the “D” has been 
softened. This is on page 64 of his “ Mohawk Vocabulary.” 
On the next page, Gawendio is rendered to be “ master.” 
Obviously, according to both these eminent philologists, there 
is here a choice of interpretation. Is there any harmony be- 
tween them? It is found in the well-known character of Iro- 
quois eloquence. The Speaker might not be the civil head 
of affairs, but he was always a principal chief, the master spirit, 
the prominent personage in every council. To speak loudly 
and well in these important gatherings would be easily equiva- 
lent to being a master of affairs. In this double sense it might 
easily be applied to heavy artillery, the sound and effects of 
which were so great. The gun was the speaker. To me it 
would express quite as much the mastery of Iroquois eloquence 
as of Iroquois arms. Mr. Hale well says that in testifying to 
the importance of that confederacy, “the Schuylkill gun be- 
comes exalted from a mere useless piece. of metal to a relic 
and monument of much historical importance.” If my infer- 
ences are correct regarding the definition given me, and if free 
thought is of little avai! without free speech, this loud and pro- 
longed voice, or sound, may be even more “fairly deemed a 
symbol of free thought.” 

A word more regarding the origin of this inscription. It is 
evident from the Pennsylvania records that the Mohawks rarely 
visited that colony, while there was frequent diplomatic cor- 
respondence with the other nations through the medium of 
the Great Council Fire at Onondaga. A few Mohawk names 
occur after 1747, I think of none before; and if we refer this 
inscription to the Onondaga chief Canassatogo, it should have 
been in Onondaga. Mr. Hale partially indicates the prob- 
able source. The Moravian missionary, Pyrlzus, studied Mo- 
hawk with Conrad Weiser, in 1743, for three months, and on 
the 17th of July took up his residence with the Mohawks, re- 
maining with them until some time in September. He opened 
his school for teaching Mohawk, at Bethlehem, Pa., February 
4, 1744. Zeisberger was one of his pupils, afterwards mingling 
the Onondaga and Mohawk in what is known as his Onondaga 
Dictionary. From Weiser or Pyrlzus the words probably 
came. As yet, most prominence had been given tothe Mohawk 
language for many reasons. It closely resembled the Huron, 
and, therefore, was a favorite with the Jesuits, who used Mo- 
hawk names even at Onondaga. -It was the first with which 
the Dutch and English came in contact, and most of the early 
interpreters spoke it. The first printed Iroquois books were in 
that tongue, and thus it became the representative dialect. 
This accident of position has also its historical importance, and 
should be remembered in dealing with many questions. I am 
glad that Mr. Hale has brought one of these to public attention. 





EGYPTOLOGICAL NOTES. 


EGYPTOLOGICAL NOTES. 
By WILLIAM CopLey WINSLOow. 


PuiLak illustrates how poetry and science blend in archzo- 
logical work, especially in Egypt. It is the archzological 
llium of that land, and Captain Lyons is to-day the Schliemann 
there. On the north side of Philae he has cleared the site of a 
temple of Augustus, and on the south side he has restored the 
grand colonnade to much of its former beauty by simply re- 
moving rubbish and repairing in places the exquisite shafts. 
He has rebuilt a small temple constructed by Ptolemy IV and 
Tiberius, and found inscriptions which show that a certain king 
of Ethiopia aided in its building. If Ergamenes (?) did so, it 
verifies the conclusion of Dr. Mahaffy, that he and Philopator 
were contemporaries. Captain Lyons has also cleared the 
Coptic town of Philae, which was the castrum of a late Roman 
age, and found interesting inscriptions, two of which are onthe 
walls of the great temple, and record the names of two prophets 
of a new deity, Ptiris, who is represented in an adjoining pic- 
ture with a hawk’s head, a crocodile’s body, and a tail in the 
form of an uraeus serpent. One of the inscriptions is dated in 
the year 435 A. D. Several other inscriptions have turned up 
which throw light on the history of Philae in the late Roman 
or Byzantine period ; but, best of all, Captain Lyons found near 
the temple of Augustus a granite stele, on which, below the 
figure of an armed horseman trampling on a fallen enemy who 
vainly tries to defend himself with a shield, is a trilingual in- 
scription in hieroglyphs, Latin and Greek. The text is of his- 
torical importance, as it relates to 


“The Roman citizen C. Cornelius Gallus, the first prefect of Alexandria 
and Egypt,” who, “after the conquest of the kings by Augustus, suppressed 
a revolt in the Thebaid in fifteen davs and captured the five cities of 
Borésis, Coptos. Ceramicé, Diospolis [Thebes], and the great city of 
Ophiéum, putting to death their five leaders and leading the Roman army 
beyond the cataract of Abaton into a region never before visited by the 
Roman people or the kings of Egypt.” 


He then “received the ambassadors of the Ethiopians at 
Philae,” took their king under Roman protection, and made 
him ruler of the Triacontaschoenus (for which see Ptol. Geog. 
iv. 7, 32,ed. Nobbe). Finally,the Roman prefect gave thank- 
offerings to all the gods and especially “to Nilus who had 
helped” him. The hieroglyphic text is dated in the first year 
of Augustus, the 20th day of the fourth month. 


Mr. NEwserry, of the Fund, has discovered three Sinaitic 
graffiti in the Wadi Gadammeh, about thirty miles north-east of 
Quia. Professor Sayce, of the Fund, writes that at Dér-el- 
Bahari the work of excavation is practically finished, and that 
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Dr. Naville is to be congratulated upon the result. His restor- 
ations have given us again in a fairly complete state the most 
striking of ancient Egyptian sanctuaries. His most interesting 
discovery this year has been that of an XIth Dynasty tomb 
with all its furniture, except the mummy. At Abydos M. 
Amélineau has found, among other things, a richly furnished 
tomb of the XXIInd Dynasty, and at Lisht, M. Gautier has dis- 
interred some more interesting remains of the XIIth Dynasty. 
The finely executed statues of the Dynasty which he found 
there last year are now in the Gizeh Museum. 


Apopi, or Apophis, under whom in all probability Joseph 
lived, at least during a portion of his time, in Egypt, is an in- 
teresting personage for the explorer to seek for light upon. A 
fine green scarab from the mounds of Kom Ombos brought to 
Sayce, naturally stirred his keen insight. He. writes: ‘ Great 
was my astonishment finding that it was inscribed with the 
words ‘Sutekh Apopi.’ Here, then, we have a record of the 
Hyksos king, under whom the war of independence broke out, 
confirming the statements of Manetho and the Sallier Papyrus 
that his rule extended not only over Lower Egypt, but over 
Upper Egypt as well. What is still more interesting is the tes- 
timony it bears to the accuracy of the Sallier Papyrus, where 
the king is called ‘Ra Apopi.’ Like a good Egyptian, the 
author of the Papyrus has substituted Ra for the heterodox 
Sutekh, which the scarab shows was prefixed to the royal 
name.” 


Karnak Lists.—Corroborative evidence abounds in Egypt. 
Within the west court of the great temple of Karnak, on the 
north side and a little to the east of the chapel of Seti II, a 
ruined angle of wall has been uncovered, on which are thirty- 
two names of places in Palestine captured by Thothmes III. 
They agree for the most part with the well-known Palestine list 
of that king, except that the arrangement of the names is some- 
what different. We find, however, Shushkhen instead of Ash- 
ushkhen, and in Shemesh-atum the ideograph of the Sun is 
attached to the word Shemesh, while Harel appears to be 
written Har-Hor. 


CueEops, the pyramadist (to add to Webster !), is a strangely 
attractive figure among kings. The ever-ready Sayce, to whom 
so much is due, relates a story that is all-important: “I have 
discovered (he writes) an inscription coeval with Cheops, the 
builder of the great pyramid of Gizeh, here in the island of 
Elephantiné. The sebakh-diggers have been very busy during 
the past summer among the mounds of the old city, which 
stood at the southern end of the island, and have pulled down 
a part of the ancient city wall, which was built in one place 
upon granite boulders. The inscription is upon one of the 
boulders, and records the visit to Assuan of Khufu-ankh, whose 
beautiful granite sarcophagus is now in the Cairo Museum. 
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There is a drawing of Khufu-ankh himself; leaning upon a stick, 
as well as of his boat, and the name of the king is ‘ writ large’ 
within a horizontal cartouche. The only deity mentioned is 
Anubis. The inscription seems to have been engraved at the 
time when Khufu-ankh conveyed his sarcophagus to the north ; 
as there is no reference to a pyramid, his visit can hardly have 
had anything to do with the transport of the granite blocks for 
the tomb of the king at Gizeh. It is the first time that any 
monument so old as the 1Vth Dynasty has been found in the 
extreme south of Egypt, and it must have been inscribed be- 
fore the city of Elephantiné was surrounded with a wall.” 


PERSONAL Notes.—Woman is coming to the front in Egypt- 
ology. In Egypt, this season, Miss Benson, Miss Paget, and 
Miss Pirie have performed admirable service in either direct 
discovery or in transcription. In some respects women make 
better copyists of the scenes and texts than men. Madame 
Naville’s reputation as such is superior to almost any draughts- 
man of our day. Mrs. C. P. Buckman, of Boston, now a 
competent instructor in historical Egyptology, is thoroughly 
informed in the progress of discovery, and is already a translator 
of texts. Dr. Charles H. S. Davis, of Meriden, Conn., has done 
more than any other American to popularize (so far as is pos- 
sible) an interest in Egyptology by his books and his magazine ; 
but is not the time ripe for our academicians, men and women, 
to elect it as a study at the university ? Chicago has its chair 
and trained professor — Yale, Harvard and Columbia should 
keep step to so an inspiring example. In my notice, in the 
last ANTIQUARIAN, of the great work, in six volumes, on the 
Tomb of Paheri at El Kab, now being published, the author's 
name, Dr. J. J. Tylor, was misspelt by the compositor as Tyler. 
It is opportune to remark here that Mr. Somers Clarke (his 
companion) has now uncovered more of the foundations of the 
late temple-buildings in the ancient city, which are composed 
of stones taken from the ruins of the older temples standing 
there. Among the inscriptions discovered are three with the 
name of Rameses III, whose name must be added to the royal 
builders at El-Kab. 

Senmut was the architect of the temple built by Queen 
Hatasu. Miss Benson has found in the temple of Mut at 
Thebes a splendid preserved statue in marble of Senmut, who 
was also its architect. The inscription states that he also 
superintended the construction of certain buildings in the 
temples of Karnak and Luxor, and was overseer of the granary 
of Amon. The inscription on the statue is longer and more 
important than that on the statue of the same individual which 
is now in the museum of Berlin. His walking-stick, with his 
name cut into it, is a trophy in the hands of the German consul 
at Luxor. 


Ecypr Research Account.—Under this organization Prof. 
Petrie directed Mr. Quibell to clear the brick galleries about 
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the Ramesseum, or funerary chapel of Rameses II. His work 
was most thoroughly done. The foundation deposits of the 
temple were discovered, and great quantities of ostraka, &c., 
of the same date. Besides these the galleries yielded dozens 
of burials of the XXIIIrd Dynasty, having been much divided 
into funeral chapels at that age. These were plundered 
anciently, but much valuable material has been obtained, the 
cartonnages giving many genealogies of royal relatives. The 
front court of the temple proves to have had Osiride colossi 
along the sides of it ; and the construction of the whole temple 
and buildings around it is being completely planned. An 
earlier building has stood here, apparently ; for in the axis of 
the court, at a very low level, a drum of a column of earlier 
work was found 7 situ. The whole site behind this had been 
used for a cemetery before the temple was built. 

The funeral temple of Merenptah has been often attributed 
to Amenhotep II, owing to all the material having been plun- 
dered from the temple of the colossi. Some work remains of 
the later king ; a large slab indicates a Sudan war by a pro- 
cession of negro soldiers ; the upper half of a colossal statue 
in black granite has preserved for us the finest portrait of 
Merenptah, with the features quite intact; and the great black 
granite stele of Amenhotep III was built in, with its face in a 
wall, and carved on the back with a scene of offering, and an 
inscription of twenty-eight long lines; altogether this stele 
bears about 6000 hieroglyphs. This later inscription describes 
the defeat of the Libyan king, and mentions the destruction of 
many places in Syria — above all, the crushing of “ the people 
of Israel.” Of the transliteration of the name there can be no 
doubt: that Merenptah about 1200 years B. ©. left ‘ the people 
of Israel without seed” is now a fixed point tor Biblical criti- 
cism. But how this is to be adjusted to our other authorities 
will be a matter for much discussion. 

The foundations of the funeral temple of Queen Tausert were 
discovered, with extensive deposits,in the sand. Five hundred 
scarabs and plaques, and twelve hundred objects of offering, 
all in colored glaze pottery, were found in this one site. The 
form of the name is new; but as the historical evidences show 
that it must belong to the age of this queen, and the cartouche 
can be read as hers (beneath its forced imitation of Rameses 
II), we can hardly refuse to see in this her temple begun before 
her marriage. 

The simiiar foundations of Saptah’s temple, with similar de- 
posits but poorer in quality, were also found. No trace of 
Tausert occurred here ; but each deposit contained a slab with 
the cartouches of the king, and another with the name of the 
chancellor Bai, and also rings and cartouches of Bai. 

Of later times Rameses III had rebuilt part of the Rames- 
seum galleries; chapels were arranged in them in the XXIInd 
and XXIIIrd Dynasty, of which many pieces of wall-painting 
remain, and much cartonnage, bead work, thousands of ushab- 
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tis, and a great alabaster pan inscribed for a royal grand- 
daughter, were obtained. A prominent bit of brick wall stand- 
ing high on the south of the Ramesseum was part of a large 
tomb, which proves to belong to Khonsuardus, chief goldsmith 
of the temple of Amen in the XXVth Dynasty. 

Professor Petrie has again covered himself with archzological 
glory, as is his wont nearly every season. Now that the Egypt 
Exploration Fund concludes its work at Dér-el-Bahari this 
season, it will be well to resume original discovery as of old, 
after Mr. Petrie’s method, and not to excavate any one great 
great edifice at large cost, which the government properly 
should do. Original discovery, as well as the all-important 
work of the Archzological Survey, are the “open sesame” to 
sharpen our archeological appetites and open our pockets. 


ORIENTAL NOTES. 


THE DATE OF THE Exopus.— Prof. Breasted, head of the De- 
partment ot Egyptology at the University: of Chicago, has re- 
ceived a letter from Dr. Petrie, who is now exploring intEgypt, 
which details a discovery of utmost importance to students of 

igyptology. 

Dr. Petrie claims to have found in a temple at Thebes a slat of 
basalt, on which is written the earliest known record of the chil- 
dren of Israel. The slat is ten feet long, five feet wide, and one 
foot thick, and is the largest slat of basalt ever found. On one 
side is written the biography of King Merenetah, whom Dr. 
Petrie supposes to be a son of Rameses II. The writing details 
the conquering of the Syrian and Assyrian nations, and refers to 
Israel in these words: 


“The people Ysraal is spoiled; it has no seed.” 


Dr. Breasted claims for the discovery that it will completely 
revolutionize the present theory as to the time of the exodus. 
King Merenetah reigned in Egypt during the fourteenth century 
before Christ, and the record effectually proves that the exodus 
must have taken place before that time instead of long after, as is 
now generally supposed. 


THE LUNAR ZODIAC. 


“Tt has often been observed that one nation might as easily have 
mapped out a lunar zodiac as any other, as all see the same 
moon and stars. But we now know that the Euphratean Solar 
Zodiac has been borrowed by nation after nation, simply because 
it was easier to borrow than to work it out; and the more we 
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- investigate, the smaller the sphere of originality and invention is 
found to be. The general probability is that Babylonia, which 
has supplied the world with so much, has also furnished it with 
the scheme of a lunar zodiac. We possess, at least, seven com- 
plete specimens — Persian, Sogdian, Khorasmian, Chinese, Hin- 
doo or Indian, Arab, and Coptie schemes. The Chinese lunar 
mansions are of Chaldean origin. The twenty-seven constella- 
tions, which were chosen in India, were supposed to come from 
Babylonia. 

The Arab set of names go back centuries before the era of 
Mohammed. Prof. Whitney says: The Arab, Chinese, and In- 
dian are three derivative forms of the same original. The 
lamented Terrien de Lacouperie illustrated with great accumen 
and learning the connection between China and Babylon. His 
views are supported by the studies of the Rev. C. J. Ball. Prof. 
Norman Lockyer has given lists of the Indian, Chinese and 
Arab mansions, with explanations of their names by Prof. Max 
Miller, Robertson Smith, and Douglass. These mansions have 
to do with the ecliptic; that is to say, a belt of stars traveling 
around the sun like the planets, or around the earth like the 
moon,—the mansions having identical functions. 

The list of Persian mansions have the appearance of being 
translations from an Avesta original. The names of the Coptic 
lunar mansions are given by Weber. They are all from the an- 
cient Egyptian or Greek. Mr. Kingsmill says: “ That when the 
astronomers of Chaldea adopted the solar signs, and marked the 
beginning of the year by the solar culmination of the constella- 
tions, the Pleiades still occupied the place of honor, marking a 
date not later than 2150 B.C,” Whatever may have been the 
case in other countries, in the Euphrates Valley the lunar scheme 
had probably, either solely or jointly with the solar scheme, a 
reign of many centuries. 

The oldest known lunar zodiac is the Tablet of the Thirty 
Stars. Prof. Hommel thinks that the list begins with the 
Pleiades. He traces out six leading asterisms. 

“The Foundation” (Pleiades), “the Jackal” (Aldebaran), 
Gam (the Cimetar in Tauri), “the Great Twins” (Castor and 
Pollux), “the Little Twins” (in Cancer, and “the King” (Reg- 
ulus). 

The immense importance of the Pleiades (“the Clusterers,” 
not ‘Sailing stars,’ which, like ‘ Doves,’ is an afterthought) in 
connection with astronomical-religious observances and the cal- 
endar, need not be further referred to here.” TZvansaction of 
Soc’y of Bib. ( Arch.) 
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NOTES ON EUROPEAN ARCHAZOLOGY. 


Earliest Domestic Animals in Central Europe.—The explorations 
which have been made in the caves of the Saxon Alps have 
enlightened us considerably about the primitive inhabitants of 
that region and their culture. The earliest human visitors were 
roving hunting tribes, immediately after the glacial age, when 
it was so cold that the reindeer was abundant and became their 
chief food. They did not, however, domesticate it. These 
were followed, and driven out, by the incursions of tribes from 
the south, who brought with them two varieties of dogs and 
also two varieties of cattle, the Bos taurus and the Bos bra 
chyceros. They soon added to these the horse and the hog. 

All these animals were tamed from wild species indigenous 
to the German forests. Considerably later, and possibly by 
another people, though still in pre-historic times, were intro- 
duced the goat, the sheep and the common barn-yard fowl, all 
of which originated east of Central Europe.—( Glodus, No. 13, 
1896). 


Origin of Early Medieval Art.—In a note on some early 
medieval jewels in the form of flies, Baron de Baye traces them 
eastward from France down the Danube, and inclines to believe 
that they, as well as a number of other “ zo6morphic’”’ decor- 
ations which prevailed at the time, were products of the Greek 
colonies on the Black Sea. He points out that this influence 
extended along the trading lines very soon after the fall of the 
Western Empire, and gave the earliest impetus to the arts of 
the barbarians who overran France. His paper on the subject 
is in the “ Memoirs of the National Society of Antiquaries of 
France,” Volume 54. 


Surviving Primitive Conditions in Europe.—There are few parts 
of the Continent of Europe where the traveler can find himself 
in touch with primitive conditions of society. One such is 
probably among the Albanians, and another certainly is with 
the Mordwins of the Upper Volga. They belong to the Finn- 
ish family, and have occupied the same locality from the 
remotest times. The archeology of their country has been 
studied by M. Yastrebov and their modern condition by Prof. 
Smirnov. Some of them still live in log houses partly below 
the surface of the ground, with sod roofs. Their religion and 
ceremonies, though nominally Christian, retain much of the 
ancient paganism. Sexual morality is practically unknown. 
Girls from fourteen years are allowed free relations with the 
other sex. They rarely marry before 22 or 25 years of age, and 
should they bare a child before that time, it is looked upon as 
welcome by adding to the strength of the family. The nearest 
ties of kinship do not stand in the way of these relations. 
Marriage is ceremonially “by capture,’ and the religious 
sanction is often dispensed with. 
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Pre-historic Times in Southern France.—In the journal L’ Anthro- 
pologie for December last, M. Fournier reports the results of 
five years' work in the pre-historic “stations” around Mar- 
seilles. Though the yield was not rich, it was significant. 
The oldest deposit dated from the middle of the palzolithic 
age. It contained no polished stone implements, no pottery, 
no bones of domestic animals. There were very few ornaments, 
and the bones were not engraved or decorated. 

In the Neolithic deposits, the earliest show rude, undecorated 
pottery, a variety of stone implements, and fishes which must 
have been caught in a net, as well as others killed by harpoons, 
Later deposits are rich in polished stone and ornamented pot- 
tery. The bones of the horse, ox, goat, sheep and dog abound 
in refuse heaps left long before any metal implement was 
known. An interesting fact is that these stations do not reveal 
any gap or hiatus between the older and the newer. There 
appears to have been a gradual growth in culture among the 
same people and their descendants. 


Celtic Studies.—Renewed interest appears to be awakened in 
the ancient Celts, both from the view-point of archeology and 
of philology. A journal has just been launched, Zeitschrift fiir 
Celttsche Philologie, under the competent editorship of Prof. 
Kuno Meyer and Dr. L. C. Stern, devoted to the study of 
ancient Irish, Welsh, American, etc., as well as the folk-lore 
and mythology of the Stock. Prof. Meyer has also edited 
several of the mythical voyages of the ancient Irish, such as 
“ The Irish Odyssey’”’ and ‘“ The Voyage of Bran,” etc. 

The anthropological status of the Celts remains as uncertain 
as ever. Were they, as Broca taught, the ancestors of the 
round-skulled, dark-haired, undersized population of Central 
France ? or of the long-skulled, red-haired, large-limbed Gaels 
of Scotland? Both types are represented in Ireland, the 
dividing line being the Shannon River. Historically, were they 
the Galatians to whom Paul preached in Asia Minor, the Cymri 
ot the Crimea, and the soldiers of Brennus who burned Rome ? 
These are inquiries which still await positive replies. 


The Babylonian Exploration Committee of the University of 
Pennsylvania has been obliged to withdraw its exploring party 
on account of the disturbed state of the country. It was 
dangerous for them to remain. 


The Egypt Exploration Fund has received contributions from 
America, and has in return sent material to Boston and Phil- 
adelphia. 


The Berlin Museum of Ethnography has had two represent- 
atives in South America — Dr. Uhle and Dr. Ten Kate. The 
former is now working for the University of Pennsylvania. 
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Dr. E. Seler is now in Mexico, in the interests of the Duke 
de Loubat, I have heard. Dr. Sapper is collecting in Gua- 
temala for some German institution —I know not which. 


There are large and fine collections from Egypt and Western 
Asia in the Boston Museum of Art, the Peabody Museum of 
Archeology, the Museum of the University of Penna., the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art, and several others in Eastern 
cities.—D. G. B. 





ETHNOLOGICAL NOTES. 


Mr. James Mooney has been studying the Kiowa Indians, in 
Oklahoma, for about six years. This is one of the most primi- 
tive tribes in the West. Their tepees, built of poles, are of a 
conical form. In the summer they live under arbors. They 
bury their dead in caves, and have a custom that when a person 
dies all his property is immediately accumulated and burned. 
All his horses, dogs and animals are killed. All his relatives 
change their names. Their mythology is quite as elaborate as 
that of the Zunis. All the objects of creation and the nature 
powers are deified by them. They have a tradition that their 
ancestry were released from an underground cave by a person 
called the “ sun-boy.” Hypnotism prevails among them. They 
also practice the ghost dance. They believe that the next world 
resembles the present world, and good and bad dwell together. 
The rites of initiation resemble that of the Mandans. The boy 
usually goes to the mountains, where he fasts and prays for a 
medicine and a guardian spirit. He spends several days and 
nights without sleep, finally becomes unconscious, and sees vis- 
ions, and receives the instructions. On returning to his tepee, 
he begins to carry out the instructions, and makes for himself an 
image of the person seen in the trance, and wears this as a 
charm about his person. 


W. J. McGee has led an expedition into the Seri country, 
southwest of Arizona,-and. has visited a number of tribes to 
which access has never been gained. The Seri were very shy, 
and disappeared as soon as the white man’s presence was known. 
The facts concerning the tribe and the country have already been 
published in “ Science” and other periodicals. 


Dr. W. J. Hoffman has spent much time in studying the Men- 
ominee Indians, located in Wisconsin, and has prepared a report, 
which will be published in the “ Fourteenth Annual of the Eth- 


nological Bureau.” 
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EDITORIAL NOTES. 
THE ESTHETIC TASTE AMONG THE SAVAGES. 


As to the Esthetic Taste the evidence is that even the most 
primitive man possessed it, and delighted in decorating himself 
in personal ornaments; for perforated shells, apparently used for 
necklaces, teeth of deer and other animals, pebbles of Rose quartz 
and other ornamental stones, rock pieces of bone, and the ivory 
of the mammoth, as well as many carved and engraved speci- 
mens, are found in the earliest cave dwellings and rock shelters. 

Flowers are very favorite decorations with the early mound- 
builders, for Mr.Wm. McAdams found little boquets and bunches 
of flowers, which had dried, but been preserved by contact with 
copper relics, at the bottom of the mounds, in the great Ameri- 
can bottom, opposite St. Louis. He also found many finely- 
wrought specimens of pottery, some of them very close imitations 
of shells. . 

The caves at Tennessee also contained the bodies which had 
been wrapped up in the original feather-dresses with which the 
person had been clothed, showing a taste for color as well as 
form. 

Flowers are very favorite decorations with the South Sea 


Islanders, and many have noticed the vague, esthetic atmosphere 
thrown over the Polynesians, by the profuse employment of 
blossoms on all occasions.—S. D. P. 





CORRESPONDENCE. 


To the Editor of the American Antiquarian ; 


The apparent intention of Hon. Jas. Wickersham, in his very 
interesting paper in the Jan.-Feb. number of THE ANTIQUARIAN, 
entitled, ‘‘ Pueblos on the Northwest Coast,” is to trace an 
affinity connecting the * Kaduckubt” Indians of that region 
with those generally known as “ Pueblos,” residing in Arizona 
and New Mexico, as proof of the northern origin of the latter. 
Just why he calls the Cape Flattery Indians “ these northern 
Aztecs” is not made quite clear. They are essentially a mari- 
time people, differing widely in customs, habits, and methods 
of life from the pastoral villagers of the Southwest. The only 
points of parallelism between the two, advanced by the writer, 
are the use of ladders, blanket weaving, and rude proficiency 
in certain mechanical arts. He is silent aS to linguistic deriv- 
ations, unity of mythological beliefs, worship or ceremonials. 
In house architecture there is not the remotest resemblance 
between the structures of the Northwestern Indians and the 
human bee-hives of the Southwest. The communal houses of 
the Chinook race, as shown by Mr. Lewis H. Morgan in his 
“ Houses and House Life of the American Aborigines,” are 
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practically identical with the “long houses” of the Iroquois 
and several other tribes of American Indians. In his history 
of De Soto’s expedition, the Gentleman of Elvas describes 
similar houses, built, however, of. different materials, in the 
palisaded towns of the Mobile Indians. In this class of habit- 
ations the several families, of the same gent, lived in common. 

Such was not, and is not, the mode of living among the 
Southern Pueblos. 7Zheiy houses, constructed for protection 
against the assaults of a common enemy, are not communal . 
houses in the sense of their occupants living together in com- 
mon. They are communal by aggregation only; and, while 
massed together, like the nests of the mud swallow, each family 
has its separate apartments and its own /ares et penates. The 
northern, or Asiatic, origin of the Aztecs is altogether probable, 
but the house architecture of the Vancouver Indians, or of the 
Mandans, is no proof of it. The relations existing, if any, be- 
tween the northeastern tribes and the Aztecs can only be traced 
in well-marked similarity of dialects, customs and superstitions, 
The reliable, or even plausible, evidences of Aztec migrations 
from the north are well nigh entirely absent or not yet dis- 
covered. 

In this connection we read with interest an observation of 
Lieut. R. S. Williamson, U. S. Topographical Engineer, in his 
explorations for a railroad route to the Pacific, in 1854. Upon 
arriving at the great Klamath Marsh, in Northern California, 
he says: “We soon reached a collection of Indian huts near 
the edge of the water. * * * * The fires were burning in 
front of the huts, of which there were three distinct kinds. 
* * * * We noticed only one of the third kind, which was 
apparently used as a council house. A hole, about four feet 
deep and ten feet square, had been excavated, and the earth 
heaped up around the sides. Large sticks planted in this mnd 
wall supported a roof made of cross poles covered with earth. 
The entrance was by a flight of mud steps that condueted to 
the roof, from which a rude ladder led through a hole to the 
floor below.”—(Explorations for a Railroad Route from the 
Mississippi River to the Pacific Ocean: Washington, 1857: 
Vol. VI, pp. 68-69.) These Klamaths are described as being 
wild nomadic savages. No formidable enemy impelled them 
to erect their habitations in the form of agglomorated cells, 
but here was the same estufa, or council-room, found in all the 
Pueblos, ancient or modern, of the Aztec people. Its square 
shape may be exceptional, but that probably was its primitive 
form. This characteristic, half-sunken star chamber, occurring 
on the direct route of immigration from the north, possibly 
may have been adopted by early contact with the Pueblos of 
the south, but may in time prove a link in the chain of evidence 
establishing the northern origin of the Aztecs. 

J. F. Snyper, M. D. 

VirerniA, ILL., February 20th, 1896. 
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ASTRONOMICAL SYMBOLS IN AMERICA. 
By STEPHEN D. PEET. 


It may seem a strange and novel idea that there were any 
astronomical symbols in use among the natives of America, in 
pre-historic times; but this is the very position we shall main- 
tain, and what is more, we hold that there is a striking resemblance 
between these symbols and those of the East. 

The zodiacal circles, however, do not appear in America, for 
these belong to an advanced stage of astronomy, that stage which 
intervened between mythology and chronology, the first be- 
longing to the pre-historic age, and the second, to the historic 
age. 

Mr. Norman Lockyer has spoken of the different stages of 
astronomy. In the first stage, wonder and worship were the 
prevalent feature; in the second, there was the application in two 
directions —the astrological signs, and in the formation of the 
calendar; in the third stage there was the actual study of the 
laws of the universe and the attainment of scientific knowledge. 
These three stages appear in Egypt and Assyria at different 
periods. Each of them resulting in the increase of knowledge. 

In America, we have the mythologic stage represented in the 
various grotesque and singular pictographs of animals and lunar 
faces. The chronological, in the circles and numerals which 
are found in the calendar-stone and in the codices. These were 
used for the purpose of astrology, but did not advance the knowl- 
edge of the universe, this having been left for the science of 
astronomy to furnish to the modern nations. 

Now, with these distinctions in mind, let us proceed to con- 
sider those various symbols which embodied the aboriginal ideas 
of astronomy. 

1. It appears that there were in all historic countries astronomi- 
cal symbols which divided the world into celestial spaces as well 
as terrestial; the one class corresponding with the other. The 
sun and moon preside over the celestial, while men and animals 
dwelt in the terrestial spaces ; the ruling power always having the 
central position. In Babylonia there were four spaces surround- 
ing a central space, all of them on a horizontal plain. In China 
there were nine circles —the throne of the Emperor in the cen- 
tre and raised above the other circles. In Egypt there were 
three spaces raised above one another —the sun in one, the 
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moon and stars in another, and the earth in the third. These 
were personified and the Goddess Nut spanned the sky with her 
double body. 

The ordinary Babylonian conceived the earth as round and 
immovable, a lofty mountain, resting on the abyss of the waters. 
In the sky there are four classes of heavenly bodies: First, the 
fixed stars ; second, the planets, called the moving or retreating 
sheep ; third, the comets, called the raven stars; and fourth, the 
meteors. Of special importance among fixed stars, are the stars 
of the ecliptic and zodiacal signs. 

There were mountains also which guarded the horizon. To- 
ward. the east there was situated the “ bright mountain,” the 
great mountain of sunrise. In the west, “the dark mountain,” 
the mountain of sunset. Mysterious is the north of the earth. 


THE FACE OF THE SUN 


This figure represents the Face of the Sun with its various symbols. A circle for the 
eye. A’crescent for the eye brow. The rain symbol for the forehead, with the cross in the 
center. The Soul and Symbol—the tongue protruding from the teeth, and Star Symbols on 
the cheeks. Phallicor Fire Symbols bélow the chin. A Cloud Symbol tor the hair. Tne 
whole constitutes a Death’s Head. It isa Sepulchral Tablet. The stone was found near 


Santa Lucia Guatemala.—For description see page 181. 

Beneath the mountain of the east is found the “ splendid cham- 
ber,” the hall of fate, which again is the assembly room of the 
gods. The “island of the blessed” is located on the southern 
horizon. Beneath the earth lay Hades, the realm of the dead, its 
entrance toward the west. The light and darkness, chaos and 
order are ever struggling, one against the other, symbolized by 
the fight between Marduk, the principal of light, and Ziamat, 
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the principal of darkness, represented as the dragon and the 
wicked serpent. 

Above the earth, stretched the arch of the sky, the heaven of 
God Anu, the father of the gods, resting on the foundation of 
heaven, the horizon. Above this firmament again is the inner 
part of heaven, the abode of the gods, called the “ sunlit home,” 
because here the sun shone continually. The sky was divided 
by “ways” or “ paths” of the movable stars, one of them being 
the ecliptic (or Avzu-path), another, the tropic of Cancer (the Be/- 
path), and the third, the tropic of Capricorn (the Za-path). On 
either side of the world, to the east and to the west, there were 
doors, through which the sun passed on his daily circuit. 

In the pre-Semitic period of Chaldza, the earth was divided 
into seven parallel zones encircling one another and divided by 
dykes or mounds; this conception was modified by the Semitic 
invaders, who substituted for it the division of the earth into 
four equal quadrants. 

Beneath the mountain of the east is found the “ splendid 
chamber,” the hall of fate, which again is a part of the assembly 
room of the gods, where they gather at New Year, under the 
presidency of Marduk (Merodach), to determine the lot for king 
and country. 

Now, the wonderful part of all this is, that we find the same 
conception of the universe, and the same divisions of the sky, 
the same paths in the sky, the same divisions of the earth, 
marked by mountains and by waters, the similar arrangement 
of chambers with doors, and the similar conception of the con- 
test between light and darkness, and the same method of sym- 
bolizing in America. 

Between heaven and earth, toward east and west, are the 
waters of the east and the waters of the west, which, like the 
ocean in the south, pass over into the sky while the humanized 
rain-bow, spanned the sky the image which represented the sun 
as the ruling divinity, in the centre, with the elements all about 
him. The revolution of the sky is also symbolized, 

These constituted a map of the heavens, resembling in many 
respects, that which existed in the East. This division varied 
with the different tribes. Among the wild tribes there were 
only four divisions; among the Pueblos and the mountain tribes 
there were seven; among the civilized tribes of the Southwest 
there were thirteen spaces— six above and six below, and a 
central space. 

These things were preserved in the sacred mysteries of the 
East and were taught by the learned priests, their deep sig- 
nificance, kept as a secret, which could be imparted only to the 
initiates. Here, also, they are in the hands of the priests or 
medicine men and were taught only to the initiates; and yet they 


‘ 





*See ‘ The Biblical World,” Vol. III, No. 1. Jan. 1894, pps. 17 and 18. 
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have the same shapes and the same significance as in the older 
lands. 

2. The revolution of the sky was also symbolized by the Amer- 
ican tribes and the*same symbols -were used to represent the 
motion as were common in the East. These were as follows: 
The suastika, or hooked cross; the triskilis, or curved crescent ; 
the coiled serpent, and the ordinary coil; all of which are seen 
upon the engraved gorgets in the mounds and in the sand paint- 
ings of the western tribes, as well as in the sacred symbols of 
the civilized races. 


WATER BOTTLE WITH SUN SYMBOL 


We call attention to the resemblance of the crescent, the 
circle, the cross, the square, the wheel, the winged-figure, the bird, 
the serpent, the tree of life, to the four-sided figure called the 
cherubim, the three faces, and many other symbols which are 
common in the far East, but which seem to be so strange in 
this country. It might be maintained that some of these sym- 
bols were suggested by the operations of nature and were such 
as would naturally arise. But when we come to the figures 
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which have no resemblance to any object in nature, but resemble 
the symbols of the East, the question naturally arises, whether 
these were not transmitted through some gecret order or mys- 
terious priesthood and finally reached Ai. remote region? 
This, to be sure, has been disputed and the opposite theory of 
parallel development is substituted for it; and yet we are con- 
stantly coming upon relics which are covered with symbols 
which resemble those that were so well known in historic lands. 
These relics are found in all parts of the country — among the 
mounds, among the Pueblos, and among the ruined cities. 

To illustrate, a singular bottle has been described by Dr. 
Thomas in his report of the Mound Builders. He says, “It is 
in the shape of a tripod of human heads. It was found in the 
Hollywood Mound in Georgia; a mound in which were several 
hearths and many traces of fire, and skeletons which were buried 
near the hearths. In the same mound was the bottle shown in 
cut. This was beautifully painted and molded, and had upon the 
sides a figure of the sun with rays emanating from a circle, with 
a cross inside of the circle. The whole symbol was painted 
upon a light background making the figure to resemble a rolling, 
blazing sun. Another vessel in the same mound also contained 
the figure of a serpent, coiled around it, the body of which was 
marked with cross-hatchings and circles. The neck and head 
curved naturally. The open mouth, with protruding tongue 
and fangs, also very natural. The eye decorated with a circle 
and a figure resembling a trident.” 

There were shell beads and copper articles, bird pipes, and an 
owl pipe, found in the same mound. 

Dr. Thomas says, “traces of fire were noticed above this pot 
and skeleton, and there seems to have been more than one cere- 
mony attendant upon the burial of these articles.” 

The articles were very artistic and show much skill in 
decorating and molding pottery. Another relic was discovered 
in Nebraska, is called the Exeter Vase. This has animal and 
human heads arranged on each of the four sides, causing it to 
resemble the cherubim which were common in the East, the faces 
looking each way. 

3. The presence of the “Stepped Figure” and the “ Winged 
Disk” in Americ, and their resemblance to the same figures used 
in the East will next be considered. 

It will be acknowledged that the stepped figure is very common. 
It may be seen in the stepped line of the Tusayan masks or head- 
dresses; also in the Zunis Sacred Shield Bow, in the Prayer 
Meal Bowl of the Tusayans, which symbolizes the Mother-earth, 
covered with the Arch of the Sky. 


The stepped terraces of Mexican Temples were as significant of the Sacred 
Spaces as the succesive stages of the House of the Mountain of Countries, 
upon whose top was placed the Shrine of Baal in Assyria. The Great 





* Report of Bu. Eth., 1890-91, pp, 423. 
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Temple of Ur was built in three stages and commemorated the divine 
Triad; Amunit, the moon, Shamash, the sun, and Baal, the lord of all. At 
Burr’s Nimrud, the seven stages representing the seven spaces or spheres, 
in which, according to Chaldean astronomy, moved the planets. The sun 
was symbolized by yellow, the moon by black, Jupiter (4/arduz) by orange, 
Mars (Marga/) by red, Venus (/shéar) by pale yellow, Mercury (/Vedo) by 
blue. The angles of this temple were directed to the Cardinal point, the 
battlements of the city of Sargon were in the shape of terraces or stepped 
figure, the revolving wheel decorated the wall, the one symbolizing the 
Sacred Spaces of the Sky, and the other the flaming orb of the Sun. 

The Altar, consecrated by the Chinese, is constructed with three circular 
terraces, the upper terrace is paved with 81 stone disposed in circles. The 
adjustment of this sacred emblem, the stepped figure, to architectural 
ornament, was common in the East.* 7 

In this country it is more manifest in the decoration of pottery, 
very many of the stepped figures being accompanied by disks to 
represent the sun, curves to represent the moon, coils to repre- 
sent the winds, stastikas to symbolize the motion of the skys, 
the Maltese-cross to symbolize the stars. These were ali sug- 
gestive of the “ Made Being,” but the spirit or soul must aiways 
have an open passage through the Sacred Spaces. 

The same seems to have been embodied in the arrangement 
of the houses of the Pueblos, for there was always a diagonal 
and angular passageway between the houses of each Pueblo. 

It is to be noticed in this connection, that the “ winged disk ” or 
“winged circle,” is very common in America. It is found in 
many different torms or stages of development, and yet it con- 
stantly reminds us of the symbol which was so significant of the 
sun and of the nature powers to the nations of the East. We 
will describe here the different forms and stages with a signifi- 
cance given to each form. 

We shall begin with the Wakinyan, or Thunder Being of the 
Dakotas. 

There are four kinds —black, yellow, scarlet and blue. One 
way of representing them is to place over the eyes a line of 
lightning, resembling an inverted half-moon, from beneath 
which project two chains of lightning diverging in zig-zag lines; 
two plumes come out near the roots of the lightning which 
serve for wings. 

A modified form of the winged disk is found in the shield of 
the priesthood of the bow. This is in the form of a circle 
or disc, and in the midst of the disc is a humanized bird or eagle 
with wings for arms; the arms extending to either side. Above 
the arms, or wings, is a head in the form of a disc, the proximity 
of the two reminding us of the winged-globe of the Egyptians. 
The head has two colors— black to represent night, and green 
to represent the day. Above the head is the turreted figure 
which represents the clouds, and above this is the humanized 
rainbow which has the shape of a crescent, the ends of which 
are furnished with head and legs. The ends of the crescent join 





* See Masks, Heads and Faces, pp. 000. 
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hard upon the ends of the wings. Below the feet of the bird, or 
eagle-man, is the zig-zag serpent, or the lightning, and on either 
side of him are the two bears which represent the quarters of 
the sky. 

In the Northwest Coast the Thunder Bird is represented with 
wings extended, and head erect between the wings, the pinions 
drooping as if the intention was to represent the clouds and 
rain. The figure has the same shape as the winged circle and 
we can readily conceive of the symbol growing out of it. 

The best specimen of the winged circle is the one dis- 
covered by J. L. Stevens, at Ococingo, over the doorway of a 
sanctuary and which arrested his attention from its resemblance 
to the winged-globe of the Egyptian temples, A portion was 
sketched by Catherwood, the artist. Waldeck afterward copied 
the figure, but restored a portion of it from his own imagination. 

This figure seems to have been repeated, for it is found also 
at Palenque and was evidently a symbol of one of the nature 
powers and of the Air God which was worshiped by the Mayas. 

The winged-globe does not have the serpent issuing from it 
as we expect to see it in Egypt; nor is there a human head 
arising out of the globe, as we see it in Assyria and Babylonia; 
and yet, we find the serpent used in connection with the stair- 
ways of temples adjoining, and many statues of the divinities 
covered with circles and crosses, and symbolized by feather- 
headed serpents. Weare constantly surprised at the resemblances. 


Now, this association of the winged disk with the serpent and the tree in 
the temples and palaces of Central America may have all been accidental, 
or the result of nature-worship developing in parallel lines. But there are 
details which are very surprising. In the first place, the dividing of the 
facades of the palaces into separate spaces, and placing the serpent 
around the space, and the statue of divinity over the doors, had a signifi- 
cance which could not have come from nature-worship alone. The resem- 
blance of the statue which is now in the Trocadero Museum, at Paris, de- 
scribed by Nadaillac, to the statue of Buddha, could not have been a mere 
accident. The resemblance of the peaked cap, or pyramidal crown, on the 
head of this seated figure to the crowns which were so common in the East, 
and which were so significant, is another detail which can not be ascribed 
to the common law of development. The radiated crowns of the heads of 
all the Avatars, ornamented with serpents, decked the statues of India. 
Siderial animals are sculptured near them, vases for oblation, and conse- 
crated bells are in the hands of the statues. 

A serpent was adored in Egypt as the emblem of divine nature. All the 
deities in Salsette and Elephanta, either grasp serpents in their hands or 
are environed with them, which can only be intended as a mark of their 
divinity. Their wreathed bodies, in its hieroglyphic sculpture, represented 
the oblique course of the stars, while the same bodies, formed into a circle, 
were an emblem of eternity; and it will be remembered, that the serpent 
was one of the most conspicuous of the forty-eight great constellations, 
into which the ancients divided the visible heavens. On those cornices 
too, in embossed work, are seen very conspicuous figures of horses, ele- 
— and lions, three of the most distinguished constellations of the 

indoos. 





*See Second Annual Report, pp. 40; see also, Chapter on Animal Worship pp. 118, 
Fig. 2,in “Myths and Symbols.” 


*See Bancroft’s ‘* Native Races,”’ pp. 351. 
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Symbolic animals, pas, in the ancient mythological system, repre- 
sented the renowned hero-deities of India in the same manner as in Egypt 
the god Horus was recognized in Orion, Anubis in Sirius, or the Dog-star, 
Typho in Ursa Major, or the Bear, and Nephthe in Draco, or the Dragon. 

Serpents are sculptured on the cornices.surrounding the roofs of the cav- 
erns of Elephanta, as they are sculptured in embossed work in the palaces 
of Chichen Itza of Central America. The rabbit, which constantly orna- 
ments the facade of the same palace is a symbol of the moon in India, 
which animal is seen in the right hand of the images of Seeva, and which 
are so common in the pagodas. 

The Persians had two ways of representing the sun. The one under the 
form of a young man, denominated Mithras; the other in the similitude of 
a human face, radiated. The Persian Mithras was winged and covered 
with other astronomical symbols. : 

The serpent, Asooke, whose enormous body enfolded the globe, is no 
other than the celestial serpent whose influence is represented in all ori- 
ental systems of astrology to be so great. 

The representation of time and its various parts by symbolical figures is 
very common among the astronomers of the East. 

The mysteries of both Osiris and Mithra are only copies of the ancient 
worship of the solar fire which originally was adored in Chaldea as the 
purest symbol of deity. Osiris symbolized the solar sphere; Isis, the lunar 
orb, or some think, the terrestial globe, made fruitful by his generative 
warmth. 

The Indian name of the moon is Chandra. He is represented as a deity, 
sitting in a chair, drawn by two antelopes, and holding in his hand a 
rabbit. 

4: A singular representation of astronomical symbols is found 
in Central America. Here the sun and moon appear as gods 
with human faces, and surrounded by animals and plants, which 
are placed in the sky where they rule and direct the affairs of the 
earth. They may be gods of the seasons or the personified 
“nature powers,” (See plate; also fig. on page 175.) 

This is illustrated by the remarkable tablets which were dis- 
covered by M. Habel, in Cosumalahuapa. These tablets were 
ccvered with images, which seemed to be personifications of the 
sun and moon. At the same time, they represent the attitudes 
of the worshippers, and even symbolized their prayers. 

The following is a description of one of the tablets, or sculp- 
tured stones : 

This is a block of dark grey porphyry (vu/canite), twelve feet long, three 
feet broad, and two feet thick, the upper left corner of which is slightly 
broken off. The sculpture occupies nine feet of its upper part. The upper 
portion mg ape the head and breast of a female, surrounded by a circle, 
from which the arms project. Besides the stereotyped frill surrounding 
the forehead, the only ornament of the head consists of two entwined rat- 
tlesnakes. The hair is of medium length, and descends in tresses to the 
shoulders and breast. The ear is ornamented with circular disks, inclosing 
smaller ones. Around the neck is a broad necklace of irregularly-shaped 
stones of extraordinary size. Below the necklace, the breast is covered 
with a kind of scarf of textile fabric, the upper ends of which are fastened 
by buttons. To the centre of this scarf seems to be attached a globe, the 
upper part of which is adorned by a knotted band, from which four others 
ascend. From the lower part of the globe descends another band, with in- 
cisions characteristic of Mexican sculpture, while its sides are adorned by 





*See ‘‘Indian Antiquities,.’’ by Maurice, Vol. II, pps, 192 and 193. 
*See Vol. II, pp. 270, Maurice’s ‘* Antiquities.” 
*See Maurice’s Indian Antiquities, Vol. 1I, page 192. 
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wreath-like wings. The wrists ef both hands are covered with strings of 
large stones perforated in the centre. From the semi-circular bands 
emanate two of the twining staves; to the staves are attached knots, 
leaves, flowers, and various other emblems of a mythical character. 
The most conspicuous of these is the representation of a human face in a 
circle, resembling the ordinary pictures of the full moon. The two central 
staves, originating from the neck, pass downward, and are differently orna- 
mented. The fact that the head and part of the breast are surrounded by 
a circle, and that the image of the moon forms one of its ornaments, in- 
ducés us to believe that this is the figure of the Moon-Goddess. In the 
lower part of thesculpture appears again an individual imploring the deity, 
with face upturned and elevated hand. The supplication is indicated bv a 
curved staff knotted on the sides. Excepting a circular disk attached to 
the hair, the head is without ornament, the long hair hangs down to the 
breast and back, ending in a complicated ornament extending below the 
knees. In the lobe of the ear is a small ring, from which a larger one de- 
pends. The breast is adorned with a globe similar to that on the breast of 
the goddess, only it is smaller. Around the wrist of the right hand is a 

lain cuff, while the left hand is covered bya skull; a stiff girdle, with a 
ene A head ornamenting its back part, surrounds the waist. This girdle 
differs from the previous one by being ornamented with circular depres- 
sions. From the front of the girdle descends two twisted cords, surround- 
ing the thigh, and a band tied in bow and ends. Below the right knee is a 
kind of garter, with a pear-shaped pendant. The left foot, with the excep- 
tion of the toes, is inclosed in a sort of shoe. 

In front of the adorer is a small altar, the cover of which has incisions 
similar to those in the pendant of the globe in the breast of the deity. On 
the altar is a head, from the mouth of which issues a curved staff, while 
other staves, in the shape of arrows, appear on the side of the head.* 


The personification of the moon as one of the nature powers 
is very plain in this plate. It seems remarkable that the double 
serpent should have been selected for a head-dress, but this is 
in accord with the symbolism of the region, for the serpent is a 
personification of the rain or some other nature power. The 
disk, the cross, and the stepped figure below the disk are also 
significant, for these symbolize the sun, the points of the com- 
pass, and the clouds. 

M. Habel has described another sculptured block, which rep- 
resents the sun, or one of the nature powers personified, beneath 
which is a person adoring: 


The sole ornaments of the head consist of staves winding in different 
directions, the bearers of the deity’s mandates, expressed in picture lan- 
guage. From the ears depend large rings; the hair hangs down in a 
braid on either side of the head ; a single row of disks adorn the neck ; 
both wrists are covered by bracelets, consisting of four rows of quadrangu- 
lar stones. From the neck emanate two staves, bearing nodes, buds and 
other figures, which arise and divide the upper part of the stone into tri- 
angular spaces, which are embellished by the leaves, buds and other 
ornaments. 

These triangles seem to be mystic signs for a religious expression, the 
same as the winding staves. On the left shoulder of the deity is a sheaf of 
the leaves of the maize, from which emblems we conclude that this figure 
is the god of fertility. The head of the person standing beneath, with face 
upturned, is ornamented with a frill, a kind of helmet, with a disk and three 
peaks. To the top of this trident-like helmet is attached a large tuft of 
plumes and an ornamented tassle. From the head, and over the shoulders 
of the person, the loose hair floats down the back, and to this the skin of an 
animal, resembling a tiger, is attached. The right wrist is covered with a 





*The Sculptures of Santa Lucia, Cosumalahuapa, by S. Habel, M. D., page 7o. 
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wristlet, while the skull of a wild animal serves as a gauntlet to the left 
hand. This seems to indicate that not only human beings, but animals 
were offered as sacrifices. The waist is encircled by a stiffened girdle, on 
the back of which appears the head of a wild animal. From the waist 
ascends curved lines, seeming to indicate the feelings of the individuals, 
not by language, but by aspirations. The right foot is protected bya thick 
sole, and behind the right leg leans a short spade-like weapon, with a cross 
piece like the handle of a spade. From the mouth ascends a winding staff 
with nodes, which expresses in cipher the prayer of the individual.* 

This sculptured block also suggests the god of fertility as 
being implored by a priest, and appeased by human sacrifice. 

It appears from these figures that the moon and the sun were 
both regarded as presiding over nature, etc. The sun was 
the source of life, but the moon was also a companion. The 
two together brought about the changes of the seasons, as well 
as regulated the astronomical powers. 

There is no doubt but that in America the sun and moon, or 
both, were regarded as the source of life. This is abundantly 
illustrated. by the many pictographs, as well as by the sculptured 
tablets ; for the commonest scene is where a divinity above is 
furnished with the symbols of the crops and the seasons, and the 
offerings and prayers are evidently for a blessing on the crops. 

The Codices are full of such representations. Sometimes the 
sun is represented with the blazing face; the moon, by a face 
that is partly light and partly dark. Both are personified, and 
have names given to them. 

5. This conception is not confined to the civilized tribes, for 
the tribes of the Far West—the Zunis, Moquis, Navajos and 
Pimas. have many pictographs and symbolic figures, in which 
the various forms of vegetation and the course of the seasons 
are supposed to be under the direction of “sky gods” and the 
mountain divinities, and the very motion of the earth and cf the 
sky is symbolized by thein. 

They do not seem to have used the crescent, or circle, 
though they have a great number of symbols. These symbols 
they embodied in their sand paintings, inscribed upon the rocks, 
wove them in their garments, painted them‘upon their idols, and 
even represented them in their sacred dramas and religious 
dances. Their divinities, however, were the nature powers — 
such as the rain, the lightning,the clouds, They were supposed 
to dwell either in the mountains, in the lakes, rivers, caves, four 
parts of the sky, or distant places. But the sun and the moon 
and the heavenly bodies were apparently subordinate, and were 
rarely syinbolized. This will account for the fact that the cres- 

cent and thecircle appear so seldom, and that the stepped 
figures, the winged figures, the rainbows, and the symbols of the 
rain cloud were so numerous. There are. but few myths which 
relate to the sun or moon among this people, but there are many 
myths about the animals and the mountain divinities. The 





*The Sculptures of Santa Lucia, Cosumalahuapa, by-S. Habel, M. D., page 72. 
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sacred dramas represent the motions of the rain clouds and the 
importance of water, especially in relation to the growth of the 
maize and other plants. Even the celebrated snake-dance 
is nothing but a sacred drama, which embodied a prayer for rain. 
The dances and dramas were regulate] by watching the position 
of the Pleiades in the sky, and were not commenced until they 
reached the zenith. The Morning Star was also waited for. 
Many of the dances commenced at dawn. It seems singular 
that with all this deifying of the clouds, the winds, the rainbows 
and lightnings, there should not have been, also, a deifying of 
the sun and moon. There was, to be sure, a crescent always 
present in the sand paintings, in the shape of a humanized rain- 
bow, and below this was the winged figure, which had the ter- 
raced capand the parti-colored face, and was furnished with sym- 
bols of thenature powers, the serpent for the lightning, the cross 
for the four points of the compass, the arch for the sky, feathers 
for the clouds, were symbols which bore important parts of moun- 
tain worship and elemental worship, as well as in sun worship. 
The feathered-headed serpent was a common symbol, but it sig- 
nified the rain cloud. In fact the Serpent Cult took the place of 
the Lunar Cult, and was the ruling factor in this religion. 

It is noticeable that the snake dances were more abundant 
among the Western tribes than among the Eastern; and yet, 
among these latter there were certain dances which symbolized 
the opening of the season in the spring-time under the figure of 
a snake. One such dance has been described as existing among 
the Abenakis in Maine. In this the dancers dramatize the coil- 
ing and uncoiling of the snake. The lines of dancers move 
around the one at the head, forward and backward, several 
times, making the entire dance to symbolize the movement ot 
the snake itself, and the number of the dances to symbolize the 
progress of the season and the number of the months. 

Let us call attention to the distribution of the crescent and 
the significance of the symlol in Oriental lands. 

The Brahmans, the Persians, the Druids, the Chinese and the 
ancient Acadians, as well as Egyptians and Assyrians, used the 
crescent, as well as the cross and the circle, as symbols of divinity. 
Siva is decorated with the crescent, and is called “the god with 
the créscent at Benares.” He constantly bears in his hands the 
vase, which is the emblem of the solar fire. Isis bore on her 
head the lunar crescent, and the Greeks, imitating the Egyp- 
tians, placed the crescent on the head of Diana. The Druid 
priests carried in their hands a crescent of gold or silver, or they 
bore aloft banners which glittered with the same ornament. 
They wore it on their garments, and made their processions 
through the amphitheatres of stones, which were in the shape of 
circles and crescents, and were temples to the moon and to 
the sun. On the ancient coins there are circles, decorated with 
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round balls and rings, pierced like the disk. The ancient sculp- 
tures and pictures represent the Brahma as furnished with four 
hands, one of which is decorated with the circle, and the Brah- 
man priests, in their rites of magic, carried sacred wands, which 
were decorated with the same symbol. The rod, or caduceus, of 
Hermes was an Asiatic symbol, which was borrowed from the 
Mithriac Mysteries, and was intertwined with serpents, and repre- 
sented the Solar and Lunar Cult combined.* 

We imagine that the trident of Neptune and the crescent 
which was borne by the Romans, and is still carried by the 
Mohammedans, was derived from the same source. 


CRESCENT, FROM THE LAKE DWELLINGS OF EUROPE 

6. This brings us to the subject of the calendar-stone and to 
the significance of its various symbols. On this subject there 
is a difference of opinion, for some archzologists hold that 
the calendar was only a chart, used for the recording of historical 
events — a sort ot commemorative tablet. Others hold that it 
was full of astronomical symbols, that it contained the history of 
the Story of Creation in its central circle, but widened out to the 
cycles of indefinite length, taking in vast astronomical periods. 
Dr. J. J. Valentini is the advocate of the first theory and Dr. 
D. G. Brinton of the last, the two representing the different 
schools of archzology which existed in Europe as well as in 
this country. 

Dr. Valentini holds that the hieroglyphics on the left hand 
tablet of the cross, at Palenque, contains the history of the Order 
of Priesthood, with the portraits of the priests. The second 
tablet contains the record of the priest who lies buried beneath 
the cross. He holds that the calendar-stone contained a record 
of a line of kings, which goes back to a particular date before the 
time of conquest. Dr. Brinton, on the other hand, following 
the lead of Forstermann and others, holds that the calendar- 
stone was full of astronomical symbols. 

The same diversity of opinion exists as to the interpretation 
of the various codices — such as the Codex Troano, the Dresden 
Codex, the Codex Peresianus, the Tableau des Bacab, all of 
which contain the same symbols of the Serpent, Tree of Life, 
Circle, Animal Heads, Bird’s Heads and other symbols. 





* Maurice’s Indian Antiquities, Vol. VI. 
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Dr. Thomas thinks that these Codices contain pictures which 
are significant of the nature powers, but that the hieroglyphics 
are phonetic. Dr. Valentini’s opinion would be that they were 
all pictographs, but his theory is that their historic events are on 
record; whereas, the probability is that the Codices were used 
as a calendar for religious feasts, and were significant of the 
operations of the nature powers. We are to call attention here 
to the similarity between the calendar-stone and the Codices, and 
to the symbols which are contained in them all. It will be 
noticed that the stone is covered with a series of circles, in the 
centre of all is the face of the sun, and outside of this are tour 
pictographs, and outside of this, the circle containing the picto- 
graphs, which represents the days of the month. Next to this 
are numerals, or dots, which represent the 260 days of the lunar 
year. Outside of this is a circle filled with grains of corn, the 
next is filled with houses, clouds and rain. Outside of all is the 
serpent. 

The following is the interpretation given by Phillip J. J. Val- 
entini of the different figures : 


A face looks out from the centre, decorated with a neck chain, ear-rings, 
and a lip stone, set with jewels, hanging from the under lip; the fore- 
head surrounded by a fillet, with two large jewels, and in the middle is a 
hieroglyphic symbol. The eye-sockets are sunken, and deep wrinkles 
appear upon the forehead and cheeks. For the sun, as creator, the giver 
of life, the divider of time, is the oldest being that ever existed. 

In the space outside of the sun symbol there are four tablets, or squares, 
grouped around the head of the sun-god. These represent the great cos- 
mogonic epochs of creation, but symbolize them by conventional figures. 
“Four” was the sacred number, and symbolized the four periods of 
creation, as well as the four points of the compass and the four elements. 
The elements were also symbolized by other objects. There were four 
destructions of the world — one by fire, another by wind, another by water, 
and another by earthquakes, 


The story is that two persons, a man and a woman, the one 
Coxcox and the other Xochiquetzal by name, saved themselves 
from a great fluod, in a boat, and landed on the top of a moun- 
tain. The vulture came with a bone in his. beak, which signified 
that the destruction of the world was still going on. After a 
while came a humming-bird with a flower in his beak. This 
was a sign that things were growing upon the earth. 

This same story is symbolized by the tablet which is below 
the face of the sun and to the right of the symbol of the tower, 
or wind. In it we see a tub of standing water, four drops 
springing out of it, a crocodile, king of the river, above the 
tub; and in the midst of the tablet, surrounded by figures 
which expressed abundance of water, the profile of a man with 
a fillet, and a smaller one of a woman. The whole represents 
the destruction of the world by water, and reminds us, forcibly, 
of the story of the deluge which is described in the Scriptures. 
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The same event was symbolized by the picture-writings of the 
Aztecs, by the picture of a mountain peak rising out of water, 
and the heads of a man and woman, wearing a pheasant and a 
flower. In the foreground a boat, with the naked men in it. 

Dr. Valentini says: “ Nothing has led more strongly to the 
supposition that there might exist a connection between the 
Americas and the Orient thanthis.” 

The circle which surrounds the tablet which contained the 
Story of Creation is supposed to represent the real month. It 
is full of the symbols of the days of the month, each day repre- 
sented by a pictograph. These same symbols, or pictographs, 
are also found in the Codices and in the tablets, sometimes 
arranged in squares and sometimes in circles, In one circle the 
symbols are arranged so as to represent the sub-divisions, which 
are called lustrums, the month being divided into four lustrums 
repeated five times, which equalled twenty. In the calendee a 
space is given to each day, and the wheel brings the months in their 
order. 

The first day is Czpac ; the second, Ethecat/, wind or crocodile ; 
the third is Ca/i,a house; the fourth is a lizard, Quetspalin ; 
the fifth is a serpent, Cohuat/ ; the sixth is a skull, Miguiteli ; 
the seventh, a stag, Matzai/; the eighth, a rabbit, 7ocht/i; the 
ninth is water, AZ/ ; the tenth is a hound, //zcuint/i; the eleventh 
is a monkey, Ozomatl; the twelfth is a creeping plant over a 
skull, Malinalii ; the thirteenth 1s a reed, Acad/ ; the fourteenth 
is a tiger, Oce/otl ; the fifteenth a vulture, Coscaguauhtli ; the 
sixteenth, the eagle, Quauhtli; the seventeenth, a shield —the 
great shield of the world, Ol//in ; the eighteenth, the sacrificial 
knife, Zecpatl ; the nineteenth, the god of rain, Ouzaiuitl ; the 
twentieth, a flower, a tub, kernel of corn, Xochitl. 

With these twenty representations of days, the unity of the 
full month is expressed. 

The most interesting part of the stone is the one which forms 
the border, It is composed of two feather-headed snakes, each 
snake divided into thirteen parts, and each part containing a fire 
symbol, the two snakes having a symbol near the tail, which 
represents the binding together of the years, muking the fifty- 
two years, or the cycle. 

The explanation is as follows: “ The ancient Mexicans had 
a superstition that the sun-god would destroy the world at 
the end of the fifty-second year. As a result, they offered to 
him their greatest sacrifices. They extinguished their fires, but 
lighted them.again by fire which was received from heaven. A 
victim was found for sacrifice, and the fire generator was placed 
upon his body while it was still palpitating, with the heart torn 
out,” 

New fire was produced by friction. We find this custom in 
the Continent of Asia, where the worship of the sun prevails. 
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There was a periodical reproduction of sacred fire, as there was 
all over this continent. ‘lhe symbol on the serpent represents 
the shaft, or stick, which was twirled round and round, and 
produced the sacred ‘spark by friction. %The volutes on either 
side, are the smoke arising therefrom, made red by the reflection 
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CALENDAR STONE 


Face of the Sun with head-bands, hair braids and labret. 

Cosmogonic Tablets symtolizing the four creations. 

Symbols of the Inter-gallary Days. 

Calendar Cirgle symbolizing days of the month. 

Lunar Circle symbolizing the 260 days of the sacred year. 

Solar Circle symbolizing the supplement days of the Solar year. 

The Pointers, which symbolize the eight points of the compass. 

The Celestial Circle with Cloud Symbols, representing the four Lustrums of five 
days each.—2o days. 

The Universe Circle with the two Serpents, 13 Fire Symbols, 4 Knots or Bands 
signifying the binding of the S52 years. 

The Tablet containing the Fire Symbol and 13 dots, symbolizing the Great Cycle. 
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of the kindled flame. There are twelve of these fire symbols, 
but the symbol of the binding up of the years covers the 
thirteenth. This symbol is made up of four ribbons, with a 
knot across them. The whole serpent, with its divisions and its 
fire symbols and ribbons, symbolize the cycle of 52 years, which 
was divided into four parts of thirteen years each. 
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ETHNOGRAPHIC NOTES. 
By ALBERT S. GATSCHET, WASHINGTON. 


FATHER A, G. Morice, of the Order of Mary Immaculate, is the author 
of a Carrier Reading Book, published at Stuarts’ Lake Mission, British 
Columbia. The second edition has appeared in 1894, in the syllabic charac- 
ters invented by Morice in the latter part of 1885, and holds 192 duedecimo 
pages. Thecontents are chiefly devotional. The introduction of the Cree 
or Knistino syllabic characters had proved a failure in transcribing 
Carrier on account of the great difference of sounds in both languages, the 
Carrier or Taculli being of the Tinné family of languages. But the sylla- 
bary of Morice, being richer in signs, proved to be adequate to all the needs 
of missionaries or translators in rendering the language phonetically as 
faithfully as possible. Individuals of any of the Déné tribes will learn 
with great facility to read Déné or Tinné texts when. printed or even writ- 
ten with this syllabary, but Selish and Chinook dialects will not be trans- 
cribed with ease by means of Morice’s system. 


THE SACRED POLE of the Omaha Indians was placed for safe keeping 
in the Museum at Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass., in 1888, and the 
contents of the two sacred tents of war of that famous tribe were trans- 
mitted there four years earlier. These objects are now saved from de- 
struction (it was once intended to bury them with the chiefs charged with 
their keeping ), and form a group of highly interesting relics. Miss Alice 
C, Fletcher, to whose zeal the preservation of the pole and the other 
articles is mainly due, gives their legend in an article read before the 
American Association for the Advancement of Science, 1895, pp. 270-280. 
A large amount of Omaha mythology is clustering around these relics, and 
requires attentive reading for its full comprehension. In Omaha and Ponka 
the sacred pole is called wa-ghdhe-ghe, which means, expressed in a'‘cir- 
cumscriptive manner, “ what has the power to place the mark of honor upon 
the daughter of a chief.” The same volume also contains an article of the 
same author—/nudian Songs and Music. In this field of research Miss 
Fletcher has advanced our knowledge more than anybody else, as is fully 
attested by her monograph, “ A Study of Omaha Indian Music’”’ (Peabody 
Mus. Publications), which was well received by the critical pressof America 
as well as of Europe. 


A sTuDY OF LONG ISLAND local history is William Wallace Tooker’s 
monograph, published by Francis P. Harper, New York, 1896, octavo 
(pp. 8 and 60): Yohkn Eliot's first Indian teacher and interpreter, ‘‘ Cock- 
enoe-de-Long-Island, and the story of his career from the early records.” 
The frontispiece gives an engraving of Indian graves on Montauk promon- 
tory. Cockenoe was a young Indian who went east and helped Rev. John 
Eliot in the earliest of his endeavors to write down the Massachussetts 
Indian dialect. In 1646 Mr. Eliot first preached in Indian, and shortly 
after Cockenoe appears as his interpreter. Indeed one of the significations 
of this verb £ukkinneau is that of “ he interprets.” The last documentary 
mention of him is dated August 3, 1687, in the Montauk deed of convey- 
ance to the inhabitants of East Hampton, L. I. 
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THE CREEK WAR of 1813 and 1814 has been a frequent object of his- 
torical description. Meek, Pickett, Drake, Claiborne, Woodward and 
many others have, with industry and perseverance, tried to obtain all infor- 
mation on this fearful struggle which it was possible for them to obtain. 
They represented the events with all the art and skill they were capable of. 
When Woodward published his “ Reminiscences” (1859), there were still 
alive a number of people, Indians and whites, who had taken part in the 
war, and even the latest book on the subject, “ The Creek War of 1813 
and 1814,” by H. S. Halbert and T. H. Ball, avails itself of unpublished 
materials, most of which have come down to our times in the form of manu- 
scripts (Chicago: Donohue and Henneberry, 1895, pp. 331, 12 mo.). The 
historic narrative of these authors is attractive, more circumstantial than 
that of their predecessors, and full of new statements never before pub- 
lished. Particular attention is paid to the causes and origin of the war, 
which was instigated through the British, especially by the agency of the 
celebrated Tecumseh, chief of the Shawnees, who was full of hatred against 
the American settlers in the border states. 


Dr. NICHOLAS LEON is one of the few Mexican scientists who constantly 
remain active in the dissemination of knowledge of the Indian antiquities, 
folk- lore, customs, and native languages of that interesting, but too little 
explored country. He has republished several manuals, catechisms and 
dictionaries of the Tarasca, Zapotec and other native languages, also the 
“ Museo Michoacano,” or periodical for the study mainly of the Tarascan 
people and tongue. Just now the first installment has reached this office of 
his “ Diccionario popular y manual de historia antigua de Mexico,” in 
sedecimo size, and in two columns of Spanish text. This specimen copy 
contains the biography of the Mexican “Emperor” Ahuitzotl, the eighth 
rulzr of Tenochtitlan, whose rule began in the year 1846. Illustrated 
articles are to follow on ethnography, anthropology, languages and on 
other cognate subjects. Dr. Leén’s residence is in Guadelupe-Hidalgo, 
Federal District of Mexico, Mexico, and to that locality orders for his pub- 
lications may be addressed. 


Dr. PuHitirr J. J. VALENTINI has recently published Part II of his 
“ Analysis of the Pictorial Text Inscribed on two Palenque Tablets” in the 
Proceedings of the American Antiquarian Society (Worcester, 1896). In 
the first part the author had endeavored to prove thatin these two Palenque 
tablets no images comparable to alphabetic characters were found form- 
ing the components of the engraved text, for the 201 images on them turned 
out to be true Pictographs of natural or manufactured objects. They are of 
a ritual character. Now Part I] attempts to ascertain what special message 
these two tablets were intended to deliver to posterity. Quite a number of 
calendar dates are registered on one tablet, and Dr. Valentini finds that 
they amount to forty-seven, and occupy nearly one-half of all the squares 
into which the tablet is divided. Tablet I is subdivided by spaces showing 
the records of several persons, but the long and uninterrupted record of 
Tablet II has to be assigned to but one person, and is the record of the 
priest entombed in the locality. The two tablets are reproduced pictorially 
in the first part of Valentini’s article, and a comprehensive account of all the 
three tablets was in 1879 composed by Charles Rau, then the archzologist 


of the Smithsonian Instituticn. 
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HENRY PITTIER, a native of Switzerland (southwestern part), who is 
the director and one of the most active teachers in. the Instituto fisico-geo- 
grafico at San José, Costa Rica, has published many useful researches on 
his adoptive country (travels, topography, Indian linguistics, history, etc ), 
all of which were printed at San José at public expense. His travels and 
documentary studies furnished many interesting data for the work he is 
issuing just now, “ Geographic Names of Costa Rica.” The first volume 
deals with the Talamanca district only, holds 46 octavo pages, and explains, 
or attempts to explain, about 300 local names of that distant country. 
Most of them belong to the Indian languages spoken at the present time in 
that province, and it has been ascertained that all Indian dial cts of Costa 
Rica belong to ove family only. 


THE KARIRI LANGUAGE belongs to the mountains of Northern Brazil, 
and in former times when the Portuguese settled in these parts, the Cairirfs 
or Kiriris with the two sub-tribes of the Sabujads and Pimenteiras were living 
in the mountainous ridges between the River San Francisco and the Rivers 
Curti and Acaracti on the north. The nation possesses no common name, 
and the explorer Philip Martius, who in 1818 heard that about 600 indi- 
viduals were still in existence, believes that the stock of the nation once 
came from the unexplored interior of the Guyana highlands. From Mami- 
ani, a missionary of the seventeenth century, we possess a grammar and a 
catechism (Lisbon 1698, 12 mo.). Another catechism, by R. P. Bernardo 
de Nantes, was published first in Lisbon in 1709. He was a Capuchin 
moxk and his works are now exzeedingly rare, as appears from the preface 
of Dr. Julius Platzmann’s fac-simile edition, which this indefatigable lin- 
guist has just made public in the original duodecimo size: “Catecismo da 
lingua Kariris, composto pelo R. P. Fray Bernardo de Naates ; publicado 
de novo por Julio Platzmann. Leipzig, B. G. Teubner, 1896, pp. 353.” This 
reimpression may be called a model of modern typography; from it the 
language of the Kariri, which was also that of the Sabuja, appears to have 
had vocalic endings in its words, many difficult consonantic articulations 
and a structure, which was not polysynthetic to excess. The Portuguese 
translation stands opposite the Kariri text on every page, which makes the 
analysis of the sentences possible without a dictionary. This group of 
mountain dialects form a linguistic family by itself, and the attempts to 
connect it with the Tupi family have not been successful. 


THE PUBLICATIONS OF DR. RODOLFO LENz, professor of the Pedagogic 
Institute of Chile, have, since our last notice of them, considerably increased 
in number. They all refer to languages spoken by.the Chilean Indians, 
especially with dialects of the Arauco family. Thus we have: “ Intro- 
duccion a los estudios araucanos (grammatic elements of the Araucan 
language, and a letter of Padre Febres, pp. 51). Glosario de la lingua 
Atacamcfia— the beginning of the dictionary of a language spoken near 
and in the desert of Atacama, to the north of Chile. The Atacamefio was 
long supposed to be a language not affiliated to any other, but apparently 
there is a genealogical connection with one of the northern stocks of South 
American languages. Dialogos araucanos en dialecto huilliche; 371 sen- 
tences with interlinear translation by R. Lenz, pp. 35. Der Ausbruch des 
Vulcans Calbuco ; a short relation of that event, in an Araucanian dialect, 
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with interlinear translation in Germas, and some remarks in form of a 
commentary. Dialogos araucanos en dialecto picunche, with Spanish in- 
terlinear translation, and commentary, pp. 60.” 

All these articles were printed in Santiago de Chile, 1895 to 1896, in uni- 
form large octavo size; some in the Afiales de la Universidad de Chile, 
others in the Transactions of the German Scientific Society in Santiago. 


NEw GUSLAR SonGs.— The latest of the Guslar or Slavic troubadour 
songs published in the Slavonic dialect of the middle Danube River is of 
Moslimic, not of Christian origin, its title being, “ Bojagic Alile's Gluck 
und Grab.” The learned editor, Dr. Friedrich S. Krauss, of Vienna, has 
published it in Schmeltz’s Internationales Archiv fir Ethnographie, Vol. 
IX, pp. 1-41 (Leiden, E. J. Brill, 1896), adding a German translation in the 
metre of the original and a commentary. Everybody who reads these two 
texts will assume that they were the product of one poet, but the editor 
positively states that they come from two different authors. The manner 
in which they are joined together proved tonclusively that by a proceeding 
of this sort whole epic poems of any length can be formed, as we see it in 
the Homeric poems and in the Kalevala. The Moslem nobleman Bojagic 
has heard of the consummate beauty of the daughter of the commander of 
Karlstadt [Transsylvania], and is slain in the attempt to abduct her. The 
title of the first Guslar song is “Halilen’s Brautfahrt,” relating the crim- 
inal abduction of the girl and the massacre of her Moslemic lover, while 
the second song, * Halilens’ Grab,” describes the nightly desecration of the 
nobleman’s grave in that melancholic and touching strain for which the 
poetry of all Slavic nations are so well known. 

Three other Guslar songs worded in the same dialect, edited and trans- 
lated into German by Dr. F. Krauss at the same time as the Bojagic song 
previously mentioned, have reference to the wars and expeditions made by 
Bavarian armies into the southern Slavonic countries east of Bavaria. ‘The 
first song celebrates the Turkish attacks upon Vienna, the capital, and was 
brought to paper by Krauss in December 1884; the second, on the death 
of the Bavarian King, noted at Lubovija in February 1885. The third isa 
ceremonial chant upon the wedding of the commander (ban) of Munich ; 
Krauss wrote it down in January 1885 from the dictation of a Catholic 
named Hija Hercegovac. Published in Reinhard-Stéttner’s “ Bavarian 
Researches,” vol. IV ; 1896. 


THE Gtvosus, a German illustrated weekly periodical, published at 
Braunschweig by the veteran geographer, Dr. Richard Andree, and de- 
voted to ethnography, geology, prehistorics and travels, as well as to archz- 
ology and natural sciences, has begun its 6gth volume on January Ist, 1896 
(one volume semi-annually). The periodical was founded 1862 by Karl 
Andree, and in 1894 was united with “Ausland,” the tendency of which 
was Closely allied to that of the “Globus.” In this age of advanced 
progress in all human endeavors, “Globus” is certainly one of the fore- 
most magazines, and if some of its articles should appear too erudite to 
some of its critical readers, there are others which appeal to the popular 
mind, and can be understood by any one whose education has not been 
totally neglected. In geography, African exploration, in which everbody’s 
attention is now engaged has been treated in a large number of articles 
and graphically represented by photographs, many of Dr. Andree’s cor- 
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respondents being exf/orers themselves. In Vol. 67 (January to June, 1895,) 
North and South America were spoken of in numerous articles by authors 
like Dr. Sapper, Steffens, Greim, Kobelt, Emil Schmidt, W. J. Hoffman, 
von Ihering, Hauthal, K. von den Steinen, Polakowski. These well known 
authors have written on — Researches on Mount Elias, Statistics of the 
Colored Race in the United States, Inquiries on Indian Anthropology, 
Superstitions in the Southern States, the Free Communities of Indians 
within the Peninsula of Yucatan (with map), the Tonanamatl, Crossing of 
Puerto Rico, the Climate of Ceara in Brazil, the Stone Age in Paraguay, 
the Araucanians in their present condition, Emigration from Java to 
Venezuela, etc. 


, 


“CONTRIBUTIONS TO ANTHROPOLOGY FROM AN ETHNIC STANDPOINT’ 
is the title of a recent publication of Prof. Dr. Adolf Bastian, Director of 
the Ethnologic Department of the Berlin Royal Museums, published in two 
sections and illustrated. (Berlin: Reimer, publisher, 1895 ; octavo, pp. 170 
and I49, with prefaces). The work is written in German, the title being: 
“Zur Lehre vom Menschen in ethnischer Anthropologie.” The author 
gives a sketch of the various oriental notions on the conception of the 
deity, ot demons, of tutelary genii, resurrection of body and soul, the various 
opinions about the abode of the soul after decease, the difference estab- 
lished between the soul of the living and the dead ; also, definitions of the 
plant-soul or life-principle in vegetals. The author is fond of using the 
parenthesis in the finishing of his sentences, but this habit createsa peculiar 
difficulty for the comprehension of his ideas. Numerous examples are 


brought together from all parts of the known world, more especially from 
Oceanica and the east coast of Asia and Mexico, many being brought in in 


the aboriginal languages and confronted with the dictums of the wise men 
of Rome, Greece and the Orient. 


THE SEARCHER, an American “ Notes and Queries,” is the octavo pe- 
riodical which is now published to replace the old “ American Notes and 
Queries.” Its publisher and editor has remained the same: A. Estoclet, 
619 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. It is issued semi-monthly and the 
yearly subscription is $2.00. The contents are as multifarious and interest- 
ing as ever, and if any one has any literary, historical or linguistic points to 
elucidate, on which he wants more information, this sheet is the best means 
to make one’s wantsknown. The latest number of the New Series just pub- 
ished is No. 14 of Vol. I, which corresponds to Vol. X, No. 14 of the Old 
Series. 
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Names and their Histories. Alphabetically arranged as a Handbook of 
Historical Geography and Topographical Nomenclature. By Isaac 
Taylor, M. A, LL. D., Canon of York. I Vol. pp. 392. London, 1896. 
(Rivington, Percival & Co.). 

Canon Taylor is well known among English writers both for the fertility 
of his pen and the astonishingly wide reading his works display. The 
present volume shows the latter trait to advantage. It is by no means to 
be placed in the category of the numerous pieces of literary hack-work 
with which the market is flooded, but is the outcome of long study and ripe 
scholarship. It is divided into a prologue of 35 pages, treating of the ety- 
mology of local names; a glossary of such names from all parts of the 
world, numbering about 5,co0; an appendix in seven sections, dealing re- 
spectively with local names in the East Indian dialects, the Turkish, 
Magyar, Slavonic and German languages, and French and English village 
names, Closing with a bibliography of the general subject. This will indi- 
cate the extent of ground covered by the plan, and in all parts the labor 
expended has been conscientious. As a convenient work of reference on 
the subject, there is none better in our language. 

One naturally turns to the local names of his own country first, and in 
America we must be prepared to make large allowances, for our peculiar 
names are generally from the native tongues and often most obscure. Still, 
it is slightly disappointing to find Kentucky explained as “ The Bloody 
Ground.” Such examples are, however, rare, and the American student 
as well as others, will generally be satisfied with the accuracy exhibited in 
the derivations. 


The Primary Factors of Organic Evolution. By E. D. Cope, Ph. D., 
Member of the U. S. National Academy of Sciences, Professor of 
Zoédlogy and Comparative Anatomy in the University of Penn. Chi- 
cago, The Open Court Publishing Co.; (London, 17 Johnson’s Court, 
Fleet Street, E. C.). 1896 


The facts and theories contained in this book will interest the zodlogists, 
and, to acertain extent, the geologists. But the portion which will most 
interest the anthropologist is contained in the second chapter. The topic 
treated is, according to the title, General Phylogeny, which means in 
reality, the genealogy of plants, animals and man. The general topic of 
the book is Organic Evolution. It begins with the chapter on Variation, 
and ends with chapters on Heredity and the Function of Consciousness ; 
but the book is so full of technical terms and is so minute in its illustrations 
that the ordinary reader finds it difficult to follow the author. In this 
chapter, however, the reasoning is clear and the language simple enough to 
be understood. 
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The following isa summary of the argument: “The study of philogeny 
shows that the evolution of lite forms has been from the simple to the com- 
plex, and from the generalized to the specialized in an ascending scale, which 
has not been prevented by the occasional degeneracy of parts.” “Both ani- 
mals and plants have a common origin, and are not distinguishable at first 
by any sharp line of demarcation.” “The capacity for motion so general 
in animals is present in the earlier stages of certain plants, especially the 
Algz.” “The distinction between the lower animals and plants is, how- 
ever, that the former introduce their food at a definite point of the body, 
while plants absorb theirs at all points.” “The progress in plants is seen 
chiefly in the modification of the methods of reproduction.” “In the sim- 
plest plants there is no sexuality.” “In the next stage sexual conjugation 
is necessary, but the sexes do not differ.” “In the third stage the sex is 
distinct, for there are male and female germ cells.” 

“In the animal kingdom, as with plants, we commence with non-sexual 
‘forms (Protozoa).” “Inthe second grade a distinct digestive chamber 
appears, but no organs of nutrition and reproduction are visible. “There 
are five succeeding classes—the Echinodermata, Vermes, Mollusca, Arthro- 
poda and Vertebrata. In the first, the form seems inclined to be radiated ; 
in the second, the form is composed of rings; in the third it is sac-like ; in 
the fourth, the body is segmented and limbs*‘are present, but no internal 
skeleton ; in the fifth, the body is longitudinally segmented, has a nervous 
axis and an internal skeleton.” “The two series present a history which is 
very different, as the animals have an increased mobility and control over 
environment. Sensibility through the nervous system increases, and the, 
highest development is that of emotion and intelligence.” “The plantin 
no case reaches these higher stages, there having been an arrested develop- 
ment of these qualities.” 

The geological history of plants and animals is better known than the 
embryonic history.” 

The following may be regarded as the geologic history of the plants: 
“The Algz appear in the Siluric, the (Coniferae) Phaenogamia, the (Lyco- 
podia and Ferns) Gymnosperma in the Carboniferous, "the Angiosperma 
and Polypetalous forms in the Cretaceous.” The genealogical history of 
animals is about as foliows: “The Protozoa appear in the Archean rocks in 
the Huronian beds, the Echinoderms, Mollusca and Arthropoda (Trilobites) 
in the Cambric, and the Vertebrate in the Silurian.” 
itr lems dea Walia tages ie tee toe ee 

¢ gans — digits, feet, fins, teeth and 
wings—and there is scarcely an organ which is not somewhere rudi- 
mental.” The reptiles are supposed by Haeckel to be derived from the 
Batrachia, but the Batrachia may have been derived froma certain kind of 
fish. Prof. Cope says: “I have traced the Mammalia tothe reptiles of the 
Permian epoch. The crocodiles display superiority over other reptiles. 
but the brain of the living mammalia over all other vertebrates.” The air- 
breathing types display a wide diversity from the gill-bearing types, though 
fishes and birds are both egg-producers. 

As to the Batrachians, we find them first in the Coal Measures. They 
reach a large development in the Permian epoch. The reptilian line is 
traced back to the Triassic period. The paleontology of birds is not so 
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well known. The first bird known is the Archeopteryx of the Jurassic 
period. “The paleontology of the Mammalia is better known, for the pla- 
cental animals appear in the Jurassic.” The phylogeny of man is remark- 
able, for it is in the structure of the brain and in the reproductive system 
that he excels. But the period in which he begins his history is uncertain. 
Prof. Virchow maintains that scientific anthropology begins with living 
races, but Prof. Cope carries it back to the time when there was an approx- 
imation to the Simian type, and considers the Neanderthal man as the 
missing link He classifies all of the recently discovered skeletons which 
have been ascribed to the palaeolithic times together under one head ; in- 
cludes the man of Spy, the man of Java, and of Naulette, and Shipka. He 
saySethey belong to the species “ Homo Neanderthalensis” and not to 
““ Homo sapiens.” In the first we have a greater number of Simian charac- 
teristics than in any of the knownraces. No trace of the species has been 
found in America. It is interesting to observe that the flints found with 
the human remains in France, known as Mousterien, are of the same form 
as the Obsidian implements collected at Fossil Lake, in Oregon, with the 
bones Of extinct animals — such as llammas, horses and elephants. Prof. 
Cope believes that there was a wide gap separating the Paleolithic man 
from the Neolithic. That the first was asSociated with extinct animals, 
and the last with living specs only. 


The Unity of the Book of Genesis. By William Henry Green, D. D. LL.D, 
Professor of Oriental and Old Testament Literature in Princeton Theo- 
logical Seminary. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 1895. 

The great difficulty with all the books on the Higher Criticism of the 
Pentateuch is that, on which ever side they are arrayed, none of them give 
the view held by the scientists who are studying into the subject of origins. 
There is a reason for this. It is as follows: The higher critics, so-called, 
do not believe that the Pentateuch was written by Moses, or in the times 
which, according to the traditionary view, is ascribed to it, but at a much 
later date, perhaps as late as at the time of the exile. The result is that 
they have no occasion to make many statements as to the primitive beliefs, 
On the other hand, the defenders of the old view, who are well represented 
in Dr. Green, the author of this book, believe so thoroughly in the inspir- 
ation of the scriptures and their inerrancy, that every statementis accepted 
as literally, true, and no effort is made to explain the language except in a 
religious sense. There is, however, a great need of a book which shall 
embrace the views of anthropology as held by the scientific men and the 
careful and correct interpretation of the scripture record, and if possible 
reconcile the two. The time perhaps has not been reached for such a 
book, yet we have no doubt that as science advances the two records will 
prove to be in accord. 

We find in the scriptures that the first man was arboreal in one sense of 
the word, a dweller in Eden — a pair which drew sustenance from the trees, 
and well represented the golden age spoken of in mythology. What is 
more, there is a wonderful correspondence between the traditionary and 
mythologic account of the tree and the serpent and the scripture view. 
The opinion of ethnologists as to the unity of the race and the original 
starting point is in accordance with the Bible ; though there is a great dif- 
ference among the linguists, for some maintain that many languages have 
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no relation either to the Aryan, Turanian, or Semitics. The view of the 
outcast condition of Cain and the contrast which existed between the 
Sethites and the Cainites is not so strange to one who understands the laws 
which prevail in primitive society, and who realize the contests which arise 
between those clans and tribes who go out from a common center to estab- 
lish cities for themselves. The altar and the offering which was erected so 
early by the sons of Adam is certainly in accord with the custom of primi- 
tive people; for religion is the chief thing with them. The naming of 
animals, or rather the naming of clans from animals, was a common custom. 
The divine names of the tutelar divinities were naturally different, and yet 
there seemed to have been a common conception of universal divinity. As 
to the unity of God and his personality, some held that it was a later 
conception. 

This was the conception in the far East and in the West. Lenormant 
says: 

The universal divine was manifested in the natural world—a divine 
nature working in all the universe ; the author of all physical life, who de- 
stroyed his work each year to renew it afterwards at the changes of the 
seasons.* 

Each tribe and town contemplated the Divine Being as their own tutelar 
god, who ruled all the phenomena of nature, and the course of their his- 
tory, and even their destiny. These personages were not generated separ- 
ately, but in couples, which were male and female, and constituted a com- 
plete unity. 


We will say this in reference to the scriptures, there is far more unity in 
them than in any series of books or sacred writings that have ever appeared, 
and in this respect Dr. Green is perfectly correct. Whatever we may say 
about the fragments which were put together this is certainly plain. Tie 
old theory in reference to the poems of Homer as being made up of frag- 
ments, and the later theory of the poems of OSsian may be discussed again 
and again, but there will not be found so much unity in these books as in 
the scriptures. This may be owing to the under current of religious 
thought which is always powerful with a people who have inherited their 
religion, or it may be owing to a divine spirit of inspiration. Still, the fact 
remains the same. The history of this book is as follows: Dr. Green in 
1888 began an amicable discussion with Dr. W. R. Harper in the columns 
of the Hebraica. In reference to it Dr. Greene says: “As the discussion 
proceeded I found myself unable to discover sufficient reason any where 
for the assumption that the Pentateuch wasa compilation from pre-existing 
documents, and by the time that my task was completed I had settled down 
in the assured belief that the so-called documents were a chimera, and that 
the much-vaunted discovery of Astruc was no discovery at all, but an ignis 
fatuus which has misled critics ever since into a long and weary and fruit- 
less search through fog and mire, that might better be abandoned for a 
forward march on ferra firma.” : 





